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On  cam©  the  howling  redskins  like  demons  from  the  infernal  regions,  whilst  Fred  and  Taylor  coolly 
turned  in  their  saddles  and  picked  them  off,  one  by  one.  with  their  rifles. 
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red  Fearnot 

OR 


ADVENTURES  WITH  THE 


COWBOYS. 


BY  AUTHOR  OF  FRED  FEARNOT 


CHAPTER  I. 

FRED  FEARNOT  GOES  WEST  WITH  HIS  CHUM  AND  A  FRIEND. 

After  his  return  from  Australia,  by  way  of  Europe,  Fred 
Fearnot  remained  in  the  City  of  New  York  for  a  few  weeks, 
while  his  chum,  an  old  classmate,  Terry  Olcott,  went  up  to 
his  home  in  the  interior  of  the  State,  both  undecided  what 
next  they  could  do  in  the  way  of  putting  in  their  time  while 
waiting  to  attain  their  majority.  As  might  well  be  ex¬ 
pected,  after  their  exciting  experiences  in  the  chase  of  a 
couple  of  swindlers  half  way  around  the  world,  time  hung 
heavily  on  their  hands.  Letters  passed  between  them  two 
or  three  times  a  week,  each  inquiring  of  the  other  what  the 
prospects  were  of  finding  something  to  do.  that  would  keep 
them  awake.  One  day  Terry  received  a  telegram  from  Fred, 
down  in  New  York  City,  containing  just  three  words : 

“Come  down  quick/’ 

Naturally,  Terry’s  curiosity  was  excited,  and  he  wired 
back : 

“How  quick  and  what  for?”  ‘ 

“Quick  as  lightning,  for  fun.” 

Terry  responded: 

“I’m  on  the  wing.  Wait  for  me  on  the  roost.” 

When  the  train  rolled  into  the  Grand  Central  Depot  Fred 
was  there  to  meet  Terry,  and  when  they  had  shaken  hands, 
he  asked :  A 

“What’s  up,  old  man?” 

“I’m  going  West  again,”  replied  Fred. 

“What  for?” 

“To  live  on  a  ranch  and  be  a  cowboy.” 

“Oh,  thunder !”  laughed  Terry.  “Why  don’t  you  go  up  to 
Harlem  and  keep  goats  ?” 

“Oh,  there  isn’t  room  enough  for  me  up  there.  Come  on, 
let’s  go  down  to  the  house  and  I’ll  tell  you  all  about  it.” 

The  two  boys  hurried  down  to  the  Fearnot  residence, 
where  Terry  was  welcomed  by  the  Judge  and  his  wife  with 
old-time  cordiality,  and  that  evening  Fred  explained  that 
an  old  friend  of  his  father,  who  owned  an  immense  ranch 


out  on  White  River,  in  the  far  West,  extending  along  the 
Arizona  border,  had  invited  him  to  go  out  and  spend  a  few 
months  roughing  it,  with  his  son  and  a  crowd  of  cowboys. 

“I'll  tell  you,  old  man,”  said  Fred,  “some  of  the  yarns 
of  adventure  he  told  me,  down  in  father’s  office,  made  my 
hair  curl,  and  I’m  just  itching  to  get  out  there  and  get 
into  the  fun.  He  has  promised  us  both  the  best  horses  in 
his  stables  as  long  as  we  stay  there,  and  to  buy  each  of  us  a 
wig  in  case  the  Apaches  get  our  scalps.” 

Terry  ran  his  fingers  through  his  hair,  pulled  it  a  little, 
and  remarked  that  he  didn’t  think  he’d  look  well  with  a 
wig  on,  adding: 

“So  I  don't  think  that  is  airy  inducement  to  go.” 

“No,  not  much,”  assented  Fred,  “but  think  of  the  fun 
we’ll  have.” 

“Where  does  the  fun  come  in  ?” 

“Oh,  keeping  aboriginal  digits  out  of  your  hair.  They 
say  sometimes  a  man  has  to  ride  fifty  miles  to  save  his  scalp, 
and  at  the  same  time  dodging  bullets  of  the  redskins.” 

“Well,  that’s  interesting,”  remarked  Terry,  “but  I  don’t 
see  anything  very  funny  about  it.” 

“Oh,  the  fun  is  when  we  get  a  chance  to  set  them  running 
to  save  their  hair ;  and  when  we  catch  a  few  of  them  we  can 
have  fun  by  shooting  their  toes  off  while  making  them  dance 
jigs.  There’s  plenty  of  fun  in  it,  if  you  look  at  it  from  a 
humorous  standpoint.” 

“Yes,  I  suppose  so,”  growled  Terry,  rubbing  his  chin  and 
looking  wise,  yet  undecided;  “but  if  we  should  get  our  own 
toes  shot  off,  I  suppose  we  would  have  something  to  laugh 
at  the  rest  of  our  lives.  When  do  you  think  of  starting  ?” 

“In  a  few  days.  Nick  Taylor,  the  son  of  the  owner  of  the 
ranch,  is  here  in  the  city  with  his  father,  waiting  for  us 
to  get  ready  to  go.  He  has  given  me  a  complete  list  of  a  cow¬ 
boy’s  outfit,  which  I  find  can’t  be  purchased  in  this  city,  un¬ 
less  it’s  in  the  way  of  weapons.” 

“Oh,  we’ve  got  weapons  enough,”  said  Terry.  “We’ve  got 
repeating  rifles  and  revolvers.” 
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“Well,  what  do  you  say  ?  Will  you  go  ?” 

“Oli,  of  course  1  will.  You  don’t  suppose  I’d  stay  here 
and  let  you  go  out  there  and  be  eaten  by  the  Indians,  do 
you?” 

“Well,  I  didn’t  think  you  would.” 

The  two  boys  lay  awake  half  the  night  talking  over  the 
matter.  Fred  informed  Terry  that  Nick  Taylor  had  been 
several  years  out  on  the  ranch,  was  a  crack  shot  and  known 
as  a  splendid  Indian  fighter. 

“The  truth  is,  though,”  he  added,  “I  don’t  believe  he’s  any 
better  shot  than  1  am,  for  in  a  shooting  gallery  yesterday  I 
rang  the  bell  as  often  as  lie  did,  and  with  a  little  practice 
you  can,  too.  The  trouble  with  you  is,  you  fire  carelessly, 
frequently  without  taking  the  trouble  to  aim.  I  don’t  think 
you  ought  to  shoot  at  anything  unless  you  mean  to  hit  it, 
and  out  West,  if  you  shoot  and  miss  you’re  a  goner.” 

“Oh,  I  guess  that  depends  upon  what  you  shoot  at.” 

c“Of  course.  You’re  not  likely  to  have  any  trouble  with 
any  other  man,  if  he  knows  that  you're  a  dead  shot  your¬ 
self.”  -- 

The  next  day  Fred  and  Terry  met  Nick  Taylor  by  ap¬ 
pointment  and  shook  hands  with  the  young  ranchman,  in¬ 
forming  him  at  the  same  time  that  they’d  made  up  their 
minds  to  go  West  with  him. 

“All  right,”  said  Nick,  “the  sooner  you  get  out  of  this  the 
better,  for  I  feel  awfully  crowded  here.  You  can’t  shoot 
without  killing  somebody ;  you  can’t  ride  a  broncho  without 
running  over  a  kid,  and  maybe  a  lot  of  women,  nor  give  a 
wild  whoop  without  being  arrested.  A  man  has  _  no  more 
freedom  in  a  town  like  this  than  a  pig  has  in  a  pen.” 

“You’re  right,”  laughed  Terry,  who  was  greatly  taken 
with  the  breezy  young  Westerner;  “I  wouldn’t  live  in  the 
city,  even  on  free  grub.” 

“The  grub’s  good  enough,”  said  Nick,  “but  you  have  no 
chance  to  get  up  an  appetite  for  it.  Out  on  the  ranch  a 
ten-mile  dash  in  the  saddle  gives  a  man  an  appetit^  for 
strong  coffee  and  jerked  beef,  and  then,  with  his  saddle  for 
a  pillow,  he  can  roll  in  his  blanket  and  sleep  like  an  infant 
on  the  bosom  of  Mother  Earth.” 

“Oh,  yes,  I’ve  heard  about  that,”  said  Terry.  “I  read  an 
account  once  of  a  fellow  who  laid  down  to  sleep  on  the  bosom 
of  Mother  Earth,  and  an  earthquake  came  along  and  swal¬ 
lowed  him  at  one  gulp.” 

“Oh,  that’s  common,”  said  Nick;  “sometimes  the  earth¬ 
quakes  come  so  thick  that  the  earth  opens  and  snaps  at  you 
like  a  dog’s  mouth  as  you  run  by  him.  There  isn’t  much 
fun  with  an  earthquake.  The  greatest  hilarity  comes  with 
a  cyclone.  We  have  real  fun  with  them,  for  they  pick  a  fel¬ 
low  up  off  the  ground  and  send  him  flying  through  the  air 
faster  than  carrier  pigeons,  and  every  one  that  gets  caught 
that  way  tries  to  climb  up  a  little  higher,  so  as  to  have  clear 
sailing.” 

“What  do  they  do  that  for  ?”  Terry  asked. 

“To  avoid  hitting  the  high  places,”  replied  the  cowboy. 
“You  see,  if  you  are  going  at  the  rate  of  ninety- five  miles  a 
minute  through  the  air  and  strike  the  top  of  a  hill,  if  it’s 
rocky  you’ll  get  hurt.  If  it’s  sandy  you  simply  plough 
your  way  through  it  and  go  on  to  the  next  hill.” 


“Well,  that  would  be  fun,”  laughed  Terry.  “J'll  remem¬ 
ber  that  and  climb  up  high  the  first  cyclone  I  strike.  But 
why  don’t  you  dig  holes  in  the  ground  and  let  the  cyclone 
go  on  without  you  ?” 

“We  do,  but  the  blamed  things  are  so  uncertain.  Nine 
times  out  of  ten  they  catch  you  a  mile  away  from  your  hole.” 

“Yes,  I  see,”  assented  Fred.  “Strange  none  of  you  ever 
thought  to  take  the  holes  along  with  you.” 

“Oh,  a  fellow  can’t  think  of  everything.  The  first  thing 
to  do  when  one  strikes  you  is  to  get  a  good  grip  on  your  gun, 
because  if  the  cyclone  wrenches  it  away  from  you,  that’s  the 
last  you’ll  see  of  it.  I’ve  known  them  to  twist  a  gun  barrel 
around  a  tree,  like  a  ring,  so  you  may  know  how  hard  the 
wind  blows.” 

“I  don’t  call  that  a  hard  blow,”  remarked  Terry.  “I’ve 
known  men  to  blow  harder  than  that.” 

“You’re  right,  pard,”  laughed  Nick.  “Your  hair  is  short, 
and  at  first  glance  they’ll  call  you  a  tenderfoot,  but  I  reckon 
they’ll  soon  find  out  their  mistake.” 

“Oh,  yes,”  laughed  Fred,  as  he  shook  hands  with  him 
again,  “I  know  the  difference  between  a  cyclone  and  a  blow- 
hard.  I've  been  clear  across  to  ’Frisco  and  away  out  be¬ 
yond  sunset.  I’ve  been  where  the  moon  and  the  stars  hide 
when  they  go  down,  and  have  long  since  found  that  while  a 
blowhard  is  amusing,  he  is  generally  harmless.” 

The  young  Westerner  soon  saw  that  he  could  gain  nothing 
by  guying  Terry ;  and  as  for  Fred,  he  had  already  tried  it 
on  him,  with  even  less  success.  They  went  to  the  theatre 
that  night  where  a  cowboy-play,  was  on  the  boards,  over  on 
the  Bowery.  Nick  laughed  heartily  at  the  imitation  cow¬ 
boys,  as  they  went  through  their  roles,  and  wondered  where 
they  got  their  ideas  of  a  cow-puncher’s  life. 

“They  dress  a  little  like  some  cow-punchers  I’ve  seen,  and 
that’s  about  as  near  the  character  as  they  get,”  he  added. 
“There  are  a  great  many  college-bred  young  fellows  out  on 
the  ranches,  rounding  up  cattle,  some  of  them  there  for 
their  health,  others  for  the  enjoyment  in  the  wild,  breezy 
life  they  lead,  and  still  others  for  the  money  there  is  in 
it.  Take  them  all  in  all,  though,  they  are  brave  to  reckless¬ 
ness,  generous  to  a  fault,  as  tender-hearted  as  a  woman,  and 
will  coolly  die  by  the  side  of  a  friend  rather  than  leave  him 
to  perish  alone. 

“Ah !”  ejaculated  Fred,  “they  are  the  kind  of  men  to  have 
by  you  when  in  a  tight  place.” 

“You  bet  they  are,”  assented  Nick,  “and  they  are  nearly 
all  dead  shots,  with  whom  the  crack  of  a  rifle  or  revolver  is 
the  death  knell  of  what  they  shoot  at.” 

The  three  parted  at  a  late  hour  that  night  to  meet  again 
the  next  day  and  complete  their  preparations  for  the  trip 
to  the  far  West.  Really  there  was  not  much  preparation  to 
make,  as  the  blankets  and  saddles  were  already  provided  on 
the  ranch  to  which  they  were  going,  while  the  sombreros 
and  a  few  articles  of  clothing  necessary  to  a  man  living  on 
the  plains  could  be  had  only  in  the  Western  cities.  So  they 
were  ready  to  go  long  before  the  time  set  for  their  departure 
arrived.  They  took  the  train  to  Chicago  in  the  evening, 
and  in  due  time  reached  the  Windy  City,  where  they  spent  a 
couple  of  days  more,  after  which  they  took  the  train  West, 
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passing  through  Omaha  on  down  toward  the  South¬ 
west.  In  due  time  they  reached  the  station  on  the  road 
where  they  were  to  leave  the  train  and  take  horses  to  the 
ranch,  more  than  sixty  miles  south  of  there. 

On  alighting  from  the  train  a  tall,  lanky  cow-puncher 
called  out  to  young  Taylor: 

“Hello,  Nick  !  I'm  waiting  for  you;  been  here  two  days.” 

“All  right,  Ben,"  returned  Hick,  shaking  hands  with  him, 
“you've  got  the  wagon,  have  you  ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Well,  we’ll  put  the  things  in  it  and  get  away  as  soon  as 
we  can.  These  two  friends  of  mine  here  are  going  to  rough 
it  with  us,  although  neither  one  of  them  know  the  difference 
between  a  cow  and  a  goat,”  and  with  that  he  introduced 
Fred  and  Terry,  by  name,  to  Ben  Miller,  who  was  more 
often  called  “lanky”  than  by  his  proper  name. 

“Glad  to  see  you,  boys,”  said  Ben,  shaking  hands  with 
them  and  sizing  them  up  with  the  quick  intuition  of  a  man 
who  had  spent  years  on  the  plains. 

“Glad  to  see  you,”  returned  Fred  and  Terry,  “for  we’re 
both  very  tired  of  the  cars  and  want  to  get  out,  even  if  we 
have  to  walk.” 

“Oh,  you  needn’t  walk  if  you  don’t  want  to,”  remarked 
Ben.  “I’ve  got  a  couple  of  bronchos  here  for  you,  with  sad¬ 
dles  on  them  warranted  to  stick.” 

“That’s  the  kind  of  saddle  I  like,”  laughed  Fred,  “for  the 
last  broncho  I  rode,  every  time  he  bucked,  the  saddle  went 
lip  with  me.” 

“Eh?  Is  that  so?” 

“Yes.  I  was  bound  to  hold  on  to  something,  so  I  kept  my 
grip  on  the  saddle,  but  the  girths  were  not  strong  enough, 
hence  it  went  up  with  me” 

“Did  it  come  down  with  you  ?”  Ben  asked. 

“Oh,  yes.  Eight  plump  on  his  back ;  but  I  got  my  feet  un¬ 
der  his  fore-legs  and  that  gave  me  the  bulge  on  him.  The 
next  time  he  bucked  I  took  him  up  with  me,  which  so  sur¬ 
prised  him  he  gave  a  regular  horse  laugh  and  concluded  he 
had  made  a  mistake.” 

“Yes,”  drawled  Miller,  “don’t  you  make  the  mistake  that 
the  broncho  did  and  try  to  buck  me  with  such  a  yarn  as 
that.” 

“You  don’t  believe  it,  eh?”  Fred  asked. 

-  “Of  course  1  don’t.” 

“Well,  I  could  prove  it,  if  I  had  my  witnesses  here.” 

“It’s  a  good  thing  for  them  they  ain’t  here,”  said  Ben. 
“I’d  shoot  them  for  dod-rotted  liars.” 

“Why,  do  they  shoot  liars  out  here?”  Fred  asked,  as 
though  very  much  surprised. 

“Yes,  and  hang  ’em,  too.” 

“Don’t  you  make  a  mistake  and  hang  the  wrong  man 
sometimes  ?” 

“Oh,  no.  We  most  generally  know  a  liar  when  we  hear 
hirn  talk  awhile.” 

They  were  filling  the  wagon  with  the  baggage  and  some 
supplies  that  young  Taylor  had  brought  with  him  for 
friends  on  the  ranch,  after  which  they  proceeded  to  mount 
the  horses  Miller  had  brought  with  him  to  meet  them  there. 
They  were  rather  indifferent-looking  horses,  but  were  ani¬ 
mals  of  splendid  ■bottom.  * 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE  COW-PUNCHER’S  MISTAKE. 

The  little  party  left  the  station,  Miller  driving  the  wagon, 
with  Nick,  Fred  and  Terry  on  horseback.  They  followed 
the  road  that  led  southward,  in  the  direction  of  many  cattle 
ranches,  some  of  which  were  over  a  hundred  miles  away. 
They  passed  several  little  settlements,  running  from  a  dozen 
to  fifty  families,  who  had  grouped  themselves  together  as 
a  means  of  protection  against  either  Indians  or  lawless 
characters.  The  two  youths  were  in  gay  spirits,  as  they 
were  strong,  hearty  boys  who  loved  outdoor  life  as  though 
they  were  to  the  manor  born.  Of  course  Miller  understood 
that  jFred  and  Terry  were  several  degrees  removed  from 
being  fools,  but  the  cow-puncher  was  one  of  those  plainsmen 
who  classed  tenderfeet,  as  all  newcomers  were  called  in  that 
region,  as  people  of  rather  light  mental  calibre.  He  knew 
that  the  horse  Terry  was  riding  was  sometimes  given  to 
bucking,  and  was  eagerly  waiting  to  see  him  tossed  in  the 
air ;  but  they  traveled  for  more  than  twenty  miles  before 
the  broncho  showed  any  disposition  to  be  obstreperous.  They 
stopped  at  a  spring  for  water  and  a  lunch  and  let  the  horses 
graze  for  an  hour.  Then  when  they  started  off  again,  Terry 
was  scarcely  well  seated,  when  his  broncho  sent  him  flying 
about  five  feet  up  in  the  air.  He  dropped  back  into  the  sad¬ 
dle  very  much  astonished. 

“Great  Scott,  Fred !”  he  exclaimed,  “did  you  see  that?” 

“See  what?”  Fred  asked. 

“Why,  this  slab-sided  chromo  sent  me  about  five  feet  in 
the  air.” 

The  last  word  had  scarcely  passed  his  lips  before  he  went 
up  again,  but  instead  of  dropping  back  in  the  saddle  he 
landed  astride  of  the  horse’s  neck,  which  he  clasped  with 
both  arms  right  under  his  jaws.  He  locked  both  feet  around 
the  horse’s  neck  and  stuck  to  him  as  close  as  a  squirrel  to  a 
limb.  The  broncho  backed  nearly  fifty  feet,  trying  to  shake 
him  off,  but  Terry  held  on.  The  horse  tried  to  place  his  head 
between  his  feet,  so  as  to  rub  Terry’s  against  the  ground. 
Even  that  failed,  and  Tavlor  and  Miller  looked  on  with 
amused  smiles  on  their* faces,  while  Fred  sang  out : 

“Why  in  thunder  don’t  you  get  off  ?” 

“Hanged  if  I  do,"  answered  Terry.  “This  is  his  work, 
not  mine.  If  he  wants  me  to  ride  him  this  way  I’ll  do  it.” 

On  finding  he  couldn't  shake  him  off,  the  broncho  at¬ 
tempted  to  stand  on  his  hind  feet,  but  Terry  was  so  far  down 
on  his  neck' his  face  was  actually  between  his  ears,  and  that 
made  him  very  top-heavy.  He  made  three  efforts  to  get  up 
on  his  hind  feet  before  he  succeeded,  and  then,  quick  as  a 
flash,  Terry  slid  back  into  the  saddle,  and  instead  of  putting 
his  feet  in  the  stirrups  he  thrust  them  between  the  broncho’s 
fore  legs.  So  when  he  bucked  again  his  rider  seemed  to 
have  grown  to  him,  and  he  didn’t  raise  him  an  inch  out  of 
the  saddle.  Still  he  made  a  half  dozen  efforts  in  quick  suc¬ 
cession. 

“That’s  right.  Stick  to  him,  Terry,”  sang  out  Fred. 

Terry  tried  to  reply,  but  the  broncho  jolted  him  so  hard 
his  utterances  were  unintelligible. 

Then  the  broncho  started  to  lie  down,  and  Taylor  sang 
out  to  Terry : 
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‘‘(!ive  him  the  spurs  hard!”  And  he  did,  causing  the 
horse  to  dance  an  equine  jig,  lay  his  ears  back  and  try  to 
reach  around  to  bite  his  knee.  Twice  Terry  kicked  him  on 
the  mouth  severely,  and  again  he  resorted  to  bucking.  That 
time  he  caught  Terry  unawares  and  tossed  him  over  on  his 
neck  again.  Then  he  spun  round  and  round  like  a  boy  with 
a  stone  in  his  sling,  and  if  Terry  had  not  had  a  firm  grip 
around  his  throat,  he  would  have  been  hurled  ten  or  fifteen 
feet  and  badly  hurt.  Again  he  reared  and  once  more  Terry 
slid  back  into  the  saddle,  where  he  got  the  lock  on  him  the 
second  time.  Then  he  tried  to  walk  around  on  his  fore 
feet,  but  he  couldn’t  keep  his  hind  feet  in  the  air  long 
enough  to  get  rid  of  him,  so  he  again  reared  until  he  stood 
almost  perpendicular. 

“Great  Scott!”  exclaimed  Fred,  “if  lie  should  fall  over 
backward  on  him  he’d  kill  him." 

“Oh,  he  must  look  out  for  that,”  said  Taylor.  “If  he 
finds  him  going  over  backward,  he  should  slide  off  out  of 
the  way.” 

He  finally  came  down  on  his  fore' feet  and  stood  as  still 
as  a  statue. 

“Say,  Nick,”  sang  out  Miller  from  the  wagon,  “he’s  a 
tenderfoot,  eh?” 

“Yes,  one  of  a  kind,”  returned  Nick. 

“One  of  a  kind  be  blowed !  I  reckon  there’s  a  pair  of 
’em.” 

“How  do  you  feel,  Terry?”  Fred  asked. 

“Pretty  badly  shaken  up,”  he  replied,  “but  I  believe  I’m 
here  yet.” 

“Yes,  I  believe  you  are;  but  are  you  going  to  stick  to 
him  ?” 

“'Yes,  if  he  doesn’t  throw  me  off.  Is  this  what  you  call 
a  bucking  broncho,  Taylor?” 

“Yes.” 

“Well,  why  in  thunder  don’t  you  break  him  from  the 
habit  ?” 

“It  can’t  be  done,”  replied  Taylor. 

“Oh,  thunder !”  remarked  Fred,  “a  horse  can  be  broken 
•  from  any  habit  in  the  world.” 

“I  don't  believe  it’s  habit,, though,”  remarked  Taylor. 
“It’s  simply  a  streak  of  pure  cussedness.” 

“Hid  you  ever  try  to  break  them  from  it?” 

“Yes,  it’s  been  tried  for  fifty  years.  Old  ranchmen  say  it 
can’t  be  done.  Severe  punishment  will  sometimes  make 
them  give  it  up  for  the  time  being,  but  let  another  fellow  get 
on  his  back  and  up  he  goes.” 

“Does  this  one  buck  that  I’m  riding?”  Fred  asked. 

“He’s  not  much  given  to  it.  Yret  he’s  been  known  to  do 
so.  Very  few  of  them  buck  unless  they  think  they’ve  been 
ridden  enough  and  want  to  get  rid  of  the  rider.  Then  it’s 
a  fight.” 

“Well,”  said  Fred,  “I’ve  broken  horses  of  a  few  tricks, 
and  I’m  going  to  give  a  little  study  to  this  bucking  business 
and  see  if  I  can’t  think  of  something  that  will  break  it  up.” 

“Well,  if  you  can,”  laughed  Taylor,  “you’ll  do  something 
no  other  man  in  the  world  has  ever  been  able  to  do.  There 
are  plenty  of  men  who  can  stay  on  in  spite  of  all  the  buck¬ 
ing  broncho  may  do,  and  conquer  him,  but  the  next  fellow 
that  gets  on  him  will  have  every  joint  in  his  frame  loosened. 


J  doubt  if  Terry  will  have  any  more  trouble  with  that  one, 
because  he  has  stuck  to  him  in  spite  of  him;  but  I’ll  wager 
that  if  you  swap  seats  he’d  try  the  game  on  you,  just  as  he 
played  it  on  Terry.” 

“Say,  Fred,"  called  out  Terry,  “suppose  you  try  it.” 

“Not  to-day,  thank  you,”  laughed  Fred,  “I’m  very  well 
satisfied  where  I  am.” 

The  next  moment  he  went  flying  clear  out  of  the  saddle, 
over  his  horse’s  head,  and  rolled  over  on  the  grass  on  his 
back.  Terry  gave  a  whoop  that  woke  all  the  echoes,  while 
Fred  lay  there  on  the  ground  and  joined  in  the  laugh  as 
heartily  as  the  others. 

“Very  comfortable,  are  you?”  cried  Terry,  when  he  was 
able  to  stop  laughing  long  enough. 

“Well,  I  was,”  he  replied,  “but  he  got  the  bulge  on  me 
and  fired  me  as  slick  as  grease.” 

Then  he  rose  to  his  feet  and  mounted  again  to  plunge  his 
spurs  into  the  broncho’s  flanks  with  a  vigor  that  set  him 
dancing  a  lively  jig,  rearing,  plunging  and  going  through  i 
all  the  gyrations  that  Terry’s  horse  had  done  with  him. 
Finally  he  laid  down  on  the  ground,  but  Fred  managed  to 
keep  from  being  caught  under  him.  When  he  arose  again 
Fred  was  in  the  saddle,  vigorously  applying  the  spurs,  at 
the  same  time  keeping  on  his  guard  against  being  unseated. 
The  fight  lasted  about  twenty  minutes,  by  which  time  the 
broncho  gave  it  up. 

“That  settles  it,”  laughed  Taylor.  “You  won’t  have  any 
more  trouble  with  him.” 

“Well,  it’s  to  be  hoped  that  I  won’t,”  replied  Fred,  “for 
it’s  the  worst  shaking  up  I  ever  had  in  my  life.” 

“He  landed  you,  though,  old  man,”  laughed  Terry,  “at. 
the  first  shot.” 

*•* 

“Yes,  so  he  did.  I  didn’t  happen  to  land  back  in  the  sad¬ 
dle  as  you  did.” 

Both  the  bronchos  seemed  to  feel  a  bit  ashamed  of  them-  j 
selves,  for  they  went  along  with  a  very  dejected  air  after 
that,  and  gave  the  boys  no  further  trouble. 

They  stopped  that  evening  at  a  little  settlement,  where 
there  was  a  tavern  called  the  “Ranchmen’s  Rest,”  where 
cowboys  and  ranch  owners  stopped  going  and  coming  from 
the  railroad,  sometimes  driving  hundreds  of  cattle.  There 
were  over  a  dozen  cow-punchers  there,  the  most  of  them  for 
the  night  only,  while  a  few  were  spending  several  days  ly¬ 
ing  around  and  drinking  the  vile  whisky  sold  at  the  bar. 
There  was  a  post-office  there,  and  a  couple  of  stages  passed 
daily,  going  in  opposite  directions.  Every  one  of  the  men 
there  knew  Taylor  and  Miller,  but  when  they  saw  Fred  and 
Terry  they  remarked : 

“A  pair  of  tenderfeet !”  and  some  of  them  grinned  broad¬ 
ly  at  the  fun  they  would  have  with  them. 

“They’re  not  such  tenderfeet  as  they  look,”  said  Ben 
Miller  to  several  of  the  cow-punchers,  “for  they  both 
whipped  their  fight  with  the  bronchos.  One  of  them  was  ^ 
tossed  clear  over  his  head,  but  he  got  on  again  and  busted 
the  broncho  in  less  than  twenty  minutes.  The  other  fel-  * 
low,  though,  stuck  on  like  a  tick  and  never  touched  the 
ground  at  all.” 

Ever  been  on  a  ranch  before?’  a  big,  strapping  fellow 
asked. 
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"No;  they’re  only  six  months  out  of  school  and  they’re 
out  here  with  Nick,  whose  father  is  the  friend  of  the  dad 
of  one  of  the  boys,  simply  to  toughen  up  while  growing.” 

They  all  went  in  to  supper,  and  Fred  and  Terry  found 
the  fare  rather  coarse,  but  wholesome.  After  the  meal  they 
went  out  into  the  main  room,  which,  like  all  similar  places 
in  the  West,  was  the  office  and  bar-room  combined.  A 
big,  strapping  fellow  who  had  been  drinking  rather  copi¬ 
ously,  walked  up  to  Fred  and  said : 

"Say,  tenderfoot,  have  a  drink  with  me.” 

"Thank  you,  toughfoot,”  replied  Fred  in  a  cheery  tone 
of  voice,  “I  never  drink  tanglefoot.” 

‘‘Toughfoot?  Tanglefoot?”  muttered  the  cow-puncher. 
“Am  I  alive,  dead  or  dreaming?  Say  that  over  again, 
young  ’un.” 

“Say  what  ?”  Fred  asked. 

“What  you  said  when  I  asked  you  to  drink  with  me.” 

“Oh,  you  called  me  a  tenderfoot,  didn’t  you  ?”  Fred  asked. 

“Yes,  reckon  I  did.” 

“Well,  what  I  said  was,  ‘Thank  you,  toughfoot,  I  never 
drink  tanglefoot.’  ” 

“Oh,  do  you  mean  me  ?” 

“Yes,  you’re  toughfoot,  aren’t  you?” 

The  cow-puncher  looked  around  at  the  others  in  the 
room  with  a  tired  look  on  his  face,  leaned  up  against  the 
bar  and  assumed  the  air  of  one  who  was  about  to  faint,  at 
which  the  cowboys  roared  with  laughter,  while  one  of  them 
proceeded  to  rub  his  back  vigorously,  as  if  to  prevent  him 
from  swooning. 

“Toughfoot,  tanglefoot,”  he  muttered.  “Say,  tender¬ 
foot,  is  there  any  other  kind  of  foot  you  know  anything 
about  ?” 

“Well,  there’s  the  hind  foot  and  the  fore  foot,”  laughed 
Fred,  “and  then  there’s  the  fellow  who  gets  his  foot  in  it.” 

“That’s  you,  then !”  exclaimed  the  other,  straightening 
up  suddenly,  with  a  very  fierce  air.  “You’ve  got  your  foot 
in  it.  You’ll  drink  with  me  or  eat  lead.” 

“Oh,  I  guess  not,”  said  Fred.  “I’ve  just  had  supper,  and 
as  I’m  not  dry,  I  'won’t  drink  anything.  At  the  same  time 
I  thank  you  for  your  kind  invitation.” 

“I  reckon  as  how  you’ll  have  to  drink,  tenderfoot,”  said 
he,  drawing  his  six-shooter  from  his  belt.  But  before  he 
had  it  half  way  out  Fred’s  revolver  was  covering  him. 

The  cowboys  quickly  got  out  of  the  way  toward  either 
end  of  the  room.  When  the  cow-puncher  saw  the  revolver, 
he  quickly  recognized  the  fact  that  the  newcomer  had  the 
drop  on  him,  so  he  stood  with  his  hand  on  his  revolver,  not 
daring  to  draw  it  any  further  from  his  belt. 

“How  about  eating  lead,  toughfoot  ?”  Fred  asked.  “Have 
you  got  good  teeth  ?” 

“Ain’t  got  a  tooth  in  my  head,  pard.” 

“Well,  can’t  you  gum  it?” 

“Nope.” 

“Well,  what  are  you  trying  to  make  others  eat  lead  for? 
Don’t  you  know  it’s  wrong  to  try  to  make  a  man  do  a  thing 
you  wouldn’t  do  yourself  ?  You  seem  to  have  a  mean  streak 
in  you.  Now  I  might  make  you  dance  or  shoot  your  toes  off, 
but  I’m  not  built  that  way,  because  I  never  drink  tanglefoot. 
I’m  like  a  horse.  You  can  lead  him  to  water,  but  you  can’t 


make  him  drink.  I  didn’t  come  out  here  to  drink  tangle¬ 
foot,  but  came  to  see  life  on  the  ranch  and  learn  how  you 
fellows  do  it,  and  I’m  willing  to  help  on  in  all  the  fun  that 
comes  my  way,  but  being  a  chicken  just  out  of  the  shell,  I’ve 
a  good  deal  yet  to  learn,  and  if  you  know  a  way  to  make  me 
drink  with  yoii  when  I  don’t  wish  to  do  so,  I’m  ready  to 
take  the  lesson.” 

“Oh,  I  ain’t  giving  no  lessons,”  replied  the  cow-puncher. 

“Then  take  your  hands  off  your  gun  and  join  all  hands 
in  a  drink  at  my  expense.  If  any  man  doesn’t  wish  to 
drink,  this  is  a  free  country,  and  if  another  tries  to  make 
him  drink  he  ought  to  be  shot  for  a  fool.” 

“That’s  so,”  chorused  the  whole  crowd,  as  they  rushed  up 
to  the  bar  and  called  for  drinks,  which  Fred  very  cheerfully 
paid  for.  They  chaffed  the  big  cow-puncher  unmercifully 
about  his  having  run  against  a  snag. 

“Oh,  that’s  all  right,  boys,”  he  said;  “he  ain’t  no  tender¬ 
foot.  He’s  a  streak  of  greased  lightning  in  store  clothes; 
but  lie’s  a  white  man  for  all  that,”  and  with  that  he  ex¬ 
tended  his  hand  to  Fred,  who  had  restored  his  revolver  in 
its  place,  and  the  latter  grasped  and  shook  it  warmly,  say¬ 
ing  :  .  S 

“That’s  all  right,  old  fellow,  and  you’re  all  right,  too, 
and  I  hope  you’ll  stay  so.” 

“Say,  pard,”  the  cow-puncher  asked,  “where  did  you  come 
from?” 

“I’m  from  New  York,  the  biggest  town  on  the  continent, 
and  one  of  the  best  in  the  world  for  a  kid  to  cut  his  eye¬ 
teeth  in.” 


CHAPTER  III. 

COYOTE  OR  TURKEY? 

/ 

Every  cowboy  in  the  place  shook  hands  with  Fred  and 
Terry,  but  not  one  of  them  asked  either  to  drink,  after  they 
found  out  they  never  touched  liquor.  The  landlord  came 
around  from  behind  the  bar  to  shake  hands  with  Fred  and 
told  him  he  was  mistaken  about  his  having  any  tanglefoot 
whisky  in  his  place. 

“I  didn’t  say  you  had  any,”  laughed  Fred.  “I  simply 
said  I  never  drank  it.  Yet  at  the  same  time  you  haven’t  got 
any  other  kind.” 

“Why,  I’ve  got  the  best  whisky  in  the  West.” 

“That  may  be,  but  won’t  it  make  a  man  drunk  and  get  his 
feet  all  tangled  up,  so  he  can  neither  walk  straight  nor 
round  in  a  Circle  ?” 

“Yes,  reckon  it  will,  if  he  drinked  enough  of  it.” 

“Well,  then,  it’s  tanglefoot,  after  all,  isn’t  it?” 

The  crowd  laughed  and  the  landlord  joined  in  and  vowed 
that  he  would  put  up  a  big  sign  behind  the  bar,  which  would 
say  that  nothing  but  tanglefoot  was  sold  there. 

“That’s  right,”  returned  Fred,  “be  honest  about  it.” 

“Yes,”  laughed  the  others,  “put  up  the  sign,  Bill.” 

“Hanged  if  I  don’t,  for  the  better  the  whisky  the  more 
it  will  tangle  up  a  man’s  feet.” 

“Yes,  and  it  will  make  his  hair  pull,  too,”  added  another. 

After  a  good  deal  more  of  lively  talk,  a  couple  of  cowboys 
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came  in,  bringing  violins  with  them,  and  after  taking  a  cou¬ 
ple  of  drinks,  proceeded  to  tune  up  to  play  the  hall  dozen 
tunes  they  knew,  to  which  the  rough  fellows  from  the 
ranches  danced  with  a  vigor  that  shook  the  rafters.  Fred  and 
Terry  saw  a  good  deal  to  laugh  at,  for  the  music  was  simply 
execrable.  The  performers  played  with  more  strength  than 
skill.  The  violins  were  loud-voiced  and  not  at  all  melo¬ 
dious,  because  they  were  not  properly  tuned. 

After  awhile  the  big  fellow  who  tried  to  force  Fred  to 
drink  sang  a  song. 

“Holy  smoke !”  gasped  Fred,  turning  to  Terry,  “I  ve 
heard  a  bull  calf  beat  that  many  a  time.” 

“So  have  I,”  assented  Terry,  “but  we’d  both  be  shot  if  we 
were  to  say  so." 

When  the  man  finished  his  song  the  crowd  applauded 
vociferously  and  several  of  them  really  thought  he  was  a 
fine  singer.  After  the  song  they  all  had  another  drink. 
While  they  were  crowded  around  the  bar  Fred  asked  one  of 
the  fiddlers  to  let  him  see  his  instrument,  and  it  was  handed 
over  to  him,  whereupon  he  proceeded  at  once  to  tune  it 
properly,  after  which  he  resined  the  bow. 

Then  he  sang  out : 

“Say,  fellows,  that  was  a  fine  song,  but  I  want  to  prove 
to  you  that  man  is  not  the  only  animal  who  can  sing.  J ust 
listen  to  this,  now,  and  see  if  you  know  the  music,”  and  with 
that  he  produced  an  imitation  of  the  braying  of  a  donkey 
so  accurately  and  yet  so  melodiously  that  the  cowboys  roared 
and  bellowed  in  hilarious  appreciation.  He  kept  it  up, 
imitating  the  howling  of  dogs,  the  mewing  of  cats,  the  low¬ 
ing  of  cattle,  in  rapid  succession,  but  bringing  in  the  long¬ 
eared  musician  as  the  leader  of  the  orchestra.  It  was  a  thing 
they  had  never  heard  before  in  all  their  lives,  and  from  that 
sort  of  music  he  branched  off  into  tunes  that  reminded 
quite  a 'number  present  of  the  songs  they  heard  in  their  boy¬ 
hood  days;  back  in  the  States'  and  as  long  as  he  was  draw¬ 
ing  the  bow  every  man  stood  listening,  still  as  so  many 
statues.  Then  he  wound  up  with  a  lullaby  that  brought 
tears  to  nearly  every  eye  in  the  room,  for  it  reminded  them 
so  much  of  the  time  when  they  heard  their  mothers  sing  to 
their  babies. 

When  he  ceased  playing  every  one  wanted  to  shake  hands 
with  him  again,  several  saying  that  they  felt  more  like 
going  to  bed  and  dreaming  of  home  than  to  stay  there  and 
listen  to  more  music. 

Several  times,  while  he  was  playing,  Fred  saw  two  very 
pretty  girlish  faces  peering  through  a  half-open  door  that 
led  into  the  living  apartments  of  the  landlord,  hnd  it  was 
for  their  benefit  that  he  played  as  long  as  he  did. 

^  hen  he  returned  the  violin  to  its  owner  the  fellow  looked 
at  it,  shook  his  head  and  remarked : 

"1  thought  I  could  play  the  fiddle,  but  hanged  if  there 
isn’t  more  music  in  it  than  I  ever  dreamed  of.  I  never  took 
a  lesson  on  the  fiddle  in  my  life.  I  just  picked  up  what  I 
know  in  listening  to  others  who  couldn’t  play  any  better 
than  J  can  now.” 

“Well,  let  me  tell  you,”  said  Fred ;  “for  a  man  who  never 
tcok  a  lesson  you  are  a  wonder.  If  you  ever  come  down  on 
Taylor’s  ranch  and  bring  your  violin  with  you,  I'll  do  my 


best  to  set  you  on  the  track  of  getting  good  music  out  of  it.” 

“I’ll  get  down  there,  sure,”  said  the  fiddler. 

By-and-by  Fred  and  Terry  saw  that  the  landlord  was 
disposed  to  keep  the  racket  up  all  night  long,  as  it  put  money 
in  his  pocket,  but  knowing  they  would  have  a  long  ride 
ahead  of  them  the  next  day,  they  suggested  to  Taylor  that 
they  go  to  bed. 

“Of  course,”  assented  Taylor,  “I  was  just  thinking  about 
suggesting  it  to  you.”  They  watched  their  opportunity  to 
slip  away  from  the  crowd  and  get  up  to  their  room  unper¬ 
ceived.  They  were  soon  sound  asleep,  for  their  exercise  in 
the  saddle  had  been  a  great  sleep  producer  with  them. 
Neither  awoke  until  Ben  Miller  called  them.  Then  they 
dressed  and  hurried  down,  to  find  breakfast  ready  and  Tay¬ 
lor  waiting  for  them. 

“You  fellows  will  have  to  learn  to  get  up  early,”  laughed 
Taylor. 

“Oh,  we’ll  get  to  it  gradual!}7,”  returned  Fred.  “Give  us 
time.” 

“Take  all  the  time  you  want,”  returned  Taylor.  “How 
did  you  sleep?” 

“Don’t  think  I  ever  slept  better  in  my  life,  and  I  feel  as 
fresh  as  a  dewdrop.” 

“You  made  a  big  hit  last  night,”  said  Nick,  “and  the 
landlord  is  willing  to  pay  you  good  wages  if  you’ll  stop  with 
him  and  play  the  violin  every  night.” 

“Did  he  say  that  ?”  asked  Fred. 

“Yes.  He  asked  me  if  I  thought  he  could  hire  you,  and 
I  told  him  ‘no.’  He  wanted  to  know  why,  and  I  explained 
that  you  didn’t  come  out  looking  for  a  situation  to  play 
fiddles  in  a  barroom,  but  to  enjoy  life  on  a  ranch.  He  is 
going  to  invite  both  of  you,  though,  to  run  up  and  stop  with 
him  every  Saturday  night  and  stay  over  till  Monday,  as  his 
guests.” 

“Oh,  ho !”  laughed  Fred.  “Pretty  sharp  old  chap,  isn’t 
he  ?” 


“Well,  he  has  a  big  dance  here  on  Saturday  night,  when 
he  takes  the  tables  out  of  his  dining-room  and  the  women 


and  girls  come  in  and  dance.  He  has  a/wife  and  two  pretty 
daughters,  and  they  are  extremely  anxious  to  have  you  two 
come  up.” 

.“Well,  did  he  ask  you  to  come,  too?” 

“Oh,  of  course;  and  we’ll  run  up  some  Saturday  night 
and  ride  back  the  next  dav.” 

Just  as  they  were  going  to  start  in  to  breakfast  the  land¬ 
lord  beckoned  to  them  and  led  all  three  to  the  farther  end 
of  the  dining-room,  where  he  seated  them  close  to  his  wife 
and  two  daughters.  Taylor  shook  hands  with  the  landlady 
and  introduced  Fred  and  Terry,  after  which  he  introduced 
them  to  the  two  girls.  They  were  really  pretty;  brown  as 
berries  from  exposure  to  the  wild  wind,  with  laughing  blue 
eyes  and  even,  pretty  white  teeth.  They  complimented  Fred 
on  his  playing  on  the  violin  the  night  before,  saying  they 
never  heard  such  music  before  in  their  lives,  and  beaded 
their  lather  to  insist  on  him  and  his  friend  coining  up  and 
playing  for  them  on  some  Saturday  night,  when  the  girls  all 


ime  in  for  a  dance. 

“All  right,”  laughed  Fred,  “it’ll  be  a  pretty  tough  job  for 


* 
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me  to  sit  around  and  make  music  for  others  to  dance,  be¬ 
cause  1  am  very  fond  of  the  exercise  myself.” 

“Well,  doesn't  Mr.  Olcott  play?” 

“Oh,  yes.  He  says  he  can’t,  but  I  know  that  he  can.” 

It  took  them  nearly  an  hour  to  finish  their  breakfast,  be¬ 
cause  the  girls  kept  them  busy  talking  between  bites,  hence 
very  little  time  was  lost  after  leaving  the  table  in  getting 
into  the  saddle  for  the  day’s  journey.  They  were'  soon  off, 
however,  and  were  accompanied  by  two  other  cowboys,  who 
were  going  still  farther  than  they  were.  Nothing  of  inter¬ 
est  occurred  during  the  ride  to  the  river,  which  they  reached 
about  noon.  There  they  stopped  for  an  hour  to  eat  their 
lunch  and  let  the  horses  graze.  While  they  were  there  two 
settlers  rode  by,  saying  they  had  heard  that  the  Apache 
Indians  were  making  trouble  up  the  river,  about  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  miles  away.  / 

“What  have  they  been  doing  ?”  Taylor  asked. 

“They  had  a  fight  with  some  ranchmen,  1  believe,  over  a 
couple  of  stolen  ponies,  and  some  two  or  three  on  each  side 
were  wounded.” 

“That’s  bad,”. remarked  Taylor,  who  had  a  great  deal  of 
interest  at  stake,  because  a  raid  on  a  ranch  by  Apaches  was 
a  very  serious  thing  in  those  days. 

“Yes,”  returned  one  of  the  newcomers,  “those  redskins 
are  a  hard  lot  and  some  of  the  ranchmen  are  no  better.” 

“Yes;  that’s  the  trouble.  A  few  of  them  get  drunk  and 
raise  a  row  with  the  Indians,  without  any  just  cause  for  it. 
They  don’t  stop  to  think  that  it’s  not  like  having  a  row  with 
a  white  man,  because  it’s  then  an  individual  matter;  but 
with  the  Indians  the  whole  tribe  comes  in  and  want  to  clean 
out  every  white  settlement  in  the  country.  Do  you  know 
whether  the  news  has  been  sent  to  thevfort  or  not  ?” 

“No;  but,  of  course,  they  will  soon  hear  of  it.  The 
Apaches  will  never  cease  making  trouble  until  they  are  all 
dead.  They  seem  born  to  a  life  of  strife,  and  come  nearer 
to  being  wolves  in  human  shape  than  anything  else  I  know 
of.  I  think  the  Government  ought  to  order  their  extermina¬ 
tion  and  not  stop  until  every  male  Apache  is  under  the 
ground.” 

“Oh,  there  you’re  wrong,”  said  Fred,  speaking  for  the 
first  time.  “An  Indian  has  as  much  right  to  life  and  liberty 
as  a  white  man.” 

“I  guess  you  don’t  know  much  about  Injuns,”  remarked 
the  newcomer,  “or  you  wouldn’t  say  that.  They  are  every 
one  thieves  and  murderers.” 

“That  may  be,”  assented  Fred;  “there  are  many  thou¬ 
sands  of  white  men  who  are  the  same,  and  the  law  deals 
with  them  accordingly  when  they  catch  them.  If  an  Indian 
is  known  to  be  a  murderer,  and  they’ve  got  the  proof  on  him, 
catch  him  and  hang  him,  just  the  same  as  they  would  a 
white  man.” 

“Yes;  that  sounds  all  right,”  replied  the  other  dryly, 
“but  you  can’t  prove  it  on  ’em.  A  band  of  them  will  ride  up 
to  a  settler’s  house,  burn  it*  down,  kill  his  wife  and  chil¬ 
dren  and  ride  away,  leaving  no  witnesses  behind  to  tell  the 
story  of  the  deed.  Yet  we  know  that  it  was  done  by  Injuns, 
and  when  questioned  about  it  they’re  every  one  dumb  and 
don’t  know  a  thing.  So  you  see  what  will  work  all  right  in 
the  East,  won’t  do  in  the  West.  I  hold  that  we  should  do 


just  as  they  do,  in  a  case  of  that  kind.  Go  in  and  kill  every 
redskin  you  can  find,  whether  he  is  one  of  the  guilty  ones 
or  not,  and  keep  at  it  till  you  wipe  them  all  out.” 

“That’s  it,”  chimed  in  Ben  Miller,  who  was  hitching  up 
his  team  for  the  purpose  of  fording  the.  river.  “I  go  in  for 
wiping  ’em  all  out.  Five  years  ago  they  caught  a  pard  of 
mine,  staked  him  down  on  his  back  and  built  a  fir£  on  his 
stomach,  sitting  around  and  laughing  at  him  till  he  was 
dead.  Whenever  i  can  catch  one  alone  I  send  him  to  the 
Happy  Hunting  Grounds  by  the  shortest  route,  whether  I 
know  anything  agin  him  or  not.” 

“Great  Scott !”  exclaimed  Terry;  “that’s  murder  !” 

“No,  it  isn’t,”  replied  Ben.  “It’s  a  faithful  performance 
of  duty.” 

“See  here,  Fred,”  laughed  Nick  Taylor,  “your  Eastern 
idea  of  right  and  justice  doesn’t  apply  to  the  Injuns  in  the 
West,  and  I  would  advise  you  not  to  make  any  attempt  to 
preach  it  to  our  people.” 

“Oh,  I’m  no  preacher,”  laughed  Fred.  “I  guess  I’d  go  in 
to  punish  them  as  quick  as  any  other  man  in  the  West  when 
they  begin  any  of  their  mischief.” 

“Oh,  I’m  quite  sure  you  would,”  assented  Taylor,  “but  I 
hope  you’ll  have  no  occasion  to  do  so  while  out  here  with  us. 
We  generally  have  enough  to  do  on  the  ranch  besides  fight¬ 
ing  Injuns.  The  redskins  are  not  the  only  ones  who  steal 
cattle  and  horsey,  for  sometimes  we  find  gangs  of  white 
thieves  who  disfigure  the  brand  so  the  real  owner  can’t  swear 
to  them.  Two  years  ago  we  had  to  form  a  vigilance  com¬ 
mittee  and  hang  a  few  of  them,  so  they  left  this  country  and 
are  now  operating  somewhere  up  in  Montana.” 

By  this  time  the  team  was  ready  and  Miller  started  across 
the  river  at  the. ford.  The  others  mounted  their  horses  and 
followed  him.  On  the  other  side  of  the  river,  while  pass¬ 
ing  through  the  timber,  Miller  was  seen  to  suddenly  stop  his 
team,  seize  his  rifle,  stand  up  and  fire  at  something  in  the 
bushes. 

“What  was  it,  Ben  ?”  Taylor  asked. 

“A  gobbler,”  he  replied,  “and  don’t  know  whether  I  hit 
him  or  not,”  and  he  leaped  down  out  of  the  wagon  and  went 
out  beating  through  the  bushes  where  he  had  seen  the  tur¬ 
key,  and,  after  about  ten  minutes,  returned  to  the  wagon, 
saying  he  could  see  nothing  of  it. 

“You  must  have  killed  him,”  said  Taylor,  “or  he  would 
have  risen  on  the  wing  when  you  fired.” 

“Yes;  but  I  can’t  find  him.” 

“Well,  we’ll  all  take  a  look  for  it,”  and  they  dismounted, 
hitched  their  horses  and  began  beating  through  the  bushes 
in  search  of  the  quarry. 

“Say,  Ben,”  called  out  Taylor,  after  they  had  searched 
quite  a  while  without  finding  anything,  “I  guess  it  was  a 
coyote.” 

“Coyote  nothing!”  growled  Ben.  “You  think  I  don’t 
know  one  when  I  see  it  ?” 

“Well,  did  you  ever  know  a  man  to  shoot  at  a  wild  turkey 
which  failed  to  fly  away,  unless  his  wing  was  broken  or  he 
was  killed?” 

“No.  I  reckon  I  broke  his  wing.  He  was  running  through 
the  bushes  and  I  had  to  take  a  chance  shot  at  him.” 

“Hello !”  sang  out  Terry  from  a  clump  of  bushes  nearly 
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fifty  yards  to  the  right  of  where  Ben  had  fired  at  the  turkey ; 
“what  the  deuce  is  this  thing  here?” 

“What  is  it?”  Taylor  sang  out,  some  fifty  or  sixty  yards 

away. 

,  “I  don't  know  whether  it’s  a  fox  or  a  wolf.” 

•T  reckon  it's  a  coyote,”  laughed  Taylor,  making  his  way 
over  there,  as  did  all  the  others  of  the  party. 

“Great  snakes !”  exclaimed  Ben.  “It’s  a  coyote.  The 
laugh  is  on  me,  boys.  In  the  bushes  I  thought  it  was  a  tur¬ 
key.  But  don't  forget  that  1  hit  him.” 

The  other  cowboys  laughed  and  nagged  him  unmercifully. 
He  took  it  good  naturedly,  saying  that  he  was  satisfied  as 
long  as  he  got  the  “blamed  critter.'’ 

“Oh,  that’s  all  right,”  laughed  Taylor.  “It  might  have 
been  a  bear,  or  a  deer,  or  a  jack-rabbit,  but  for  a  man  who 
has  been  fifteen  years  on  the  plains  to  call  any  four-footed 
animal  a  turkey  is  a  bad  sign.” 

“What's  it  the  sign  of  ?”  laughed  Terry. 

“Why,  it’s  the  sign  of  failing  eye-sight.” 

“Failing  eye-sight  be  bio  wed !”  growled  Ben.  “That 
don’t  hold  good  as  long  as  1  hit  him.” 

“You’re  right,  Miller,”  said  Fred.  “When  a  man  hits 
what  he  shoots  at  there’s  nothing  wrong  about  his  eye¬ 
sight.” 

They  went  on  their  way  and  soon  passed  beyond  the  tim¬ 
ber  into  the  great  open  plains,  where  only  small  patches  of 
woodland  could  be  seen  here  and  there,  and  by  sunset  came 
within  sight  of  the  buildings  on  the  Taylor  ranch. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

ON  THE  RANCH. 

It  was  the  first  ranch  that  Fred  and  Terry  had  ever  seen 
except  from  the  windows  of  the  train  when  they  crossed  the 
continent  going  to  California.  The  residence  was  a  large, 
roomy  frame  house,  with  a  number  of  other  smaller  houses 
around  it  for  the  use  of  the  ranchmen.  There  was  a  huge 
barn  and  stable  combined,  with  long  lines  of  sheds  built  in 
semicircles  for  sheltering  the  cattle  and  sheep  in  extremely 
severe  weather.  There  were  three  large  wells,  from  which 
water  was  pumped  by  windmills. 

“Say,  Terry,”  said  Fred,  “the  ranch  is  almost  a  village 
in  itself,  isn’t  it  ?” 

“Yes;  and  there  are  horses  and  cattle  enough  on  the 
place  to  keep  a  feljow  busy  looking  after  them.”  1 

There  were  five  or  six  cowboys  on  the  place  when  they 
reached  there,  who  shook  hands  with  Taylor  and  the  two 
boys  and  took  charge  of  their  horses  while  they  went  into 
the  house.  Taylor  showed  them  into  a  large  room,  up  a 
flight  of  stairs,  which  he  told  them  was  to  be  their  den.  It 
was  nicely  furnished  and  carpeted,  with  a  good  bed,  com¬ 
fortable  arm-chairs  and  quite  a  little  library  of  books. 

“How  came  you  to  furnish  up  so  well  out  here,  Nick?” 
Fred  asked  of  young  Taylor. 

“Oh,  mother  came  out  and  spent  two  seasons  with  us  here 
once.  The  furnishing  of  the  house  was  her  work,  as  she  said 


that  no  matter  how  far  away  I  might  be  there  was  no  use 
living  in  ignorance  and  discomfort,  and  I  guess  she  was 
right.  There  is  an  old  ranchman  living  in  one  of  the  cabins 
with  his  wife,  son  and  two  daughters,  who’ll  see  that  we  get 
decently  cooked  food.  So  1  guess  you’ll  find  life  endurable 
out  here.” 

“Where  are  the  rest  of  your  men  ?”  Fred  asked. 

“Oh,  they’re  out  watching  the  cattle.  There’s  about  twen¬ 
ty-two,  I  believe,  in  all,  and  half  of  them  have  to  be  out  with 
the  cattle  day  and  night.” 

“The  deuce !  Don’t  they  come  in  of  nights?” 

“No.  They  have  their  blankets  with  them,  strapped  to 
their  saddles,  and  they  sleep  on  the  ground  under  the  stars 
as  comfortably  as  you  can  sleep  under  this  roof.” 

“Well,  that  is  roughing  it,”  remarked  Fred. 

“Well,  they  don’t  call  it  rough.” 

“Why  do  they  have  to  watch  them  all  the  time?”  Terry 
asked. 

“Oh,  for  several  reasons.  They  have  to  be  driven  to  places 
where  pasturage  is  best ;  then  in  a  herd  of  several  thousand 
many  become  hurt,  either  in  fights  or  being  pushed  over  into 
some  gorge.  Some  are  snake  bitten,  and  there’s  a  thousand 
other  different  ways  of  getting  hurt.” 

That  night  at  the  supper  table  in  the  dining-room  of  the 
roomy  old  building  both  Fred  and  Terry  were  surprised  at 
seeing  two  young  women,  one  about  nineteen  and  the  other 
twro  or  three  years  older,  bringing  in  the  supper  and  waiting 
on  them  as  though  they  regarded  Taylor  and  themselves  as 
their  guests.  They  were  plump,  rosy-clieeked  young  women, 
both  extremely  good  looking,  with  brown  hair  and  blue 
eyes. 

Taylor  introduced , the  two  boys,  calling  the  elder  girl 
Mary  and  the  other  Fanny  Gardner,  after  which  they  all  sat 
down  to  the  table,  where  Taylor  told  the  girls  he  had 
brought  a  box  of  things  for  them  all  the  way  from  New 
York. 

“Where  is  it  ?”  asked  Mary. 

“We  brought  it  in  the  wagon,”  he  replied,  “but  I  guess  it 
has  been  taken  to  your  mother  before  this.” 

“Well,  it's  a  good  thing  you  didn’t  tell  us,”  she  laughed, 
“before  supper,  or  we  might  have  kept  you  waiting.  For  it’s 
•  very  seldom  we  get  anything  from  the  city  way  out  here.” 

“That’s  what  I  knew,”  said  Taylor,  smiling,  “and  really 
ought  not  to  have  told  you  until  after  you  had  finished  your 
supper.” 

Ladies,  said  bred,  “we  never  knew  till  we  arrived  here 
that  there  was  a  girl  or  woman  on  the  place,  else  uTe  wrould 
ha\c  brought  a  box,  too.  I  shall  hold  a  grudge  against  Nick 
for  not  letting  us  know  it.” 

Ob,  its  a  \ery  easy  matter  to  write  for  anything  you 

want,”  laughed  Taylor.  “I  thought  it  best. to  let  you  see  the 
girls  first.” 

1  he  supper  over,  the  girls  hurriedly  cleaned  away  the  re¬ 
mains  and  went  to  their  cottage,  where  they  found  the  box 
which  had  been  brought  in  the  wagon.  They  lost  no  time  in 
making  the  old  man  open  it,  and  then  were  heard  exclama¬ 
tions  of  delight,  as  pins,  needles,  thread,  a  half  a  dozen 
dress  patterns  for  each,  shoes,  stockings,  handkerchiefs, 
combs,  brushes  and  a  thousand  and  one  little  things  dear  to 
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the  feminine  heart  appeared.  The  old  man  got  his  tobacco, 
pipe  and  red  bandana  handkerchief ;  the  olcr  lady  a  new  pair 
of  spectacles  and  many  other  things  that  she  had  long  sighed 
for.  Nick  had  studied  their  wants  for  quite  a  while  before 
he  went  East  on  his  visit,  and  his  mother  in  New  York  had 
made  the  purchases  which  he  had  bought. 

Nick  and  the  boys  were  sitting  on  the  piazza  looking  out 
upon  the  moonlight  scene,  when  the  old  man,  accompanied 
by  his  wife  and  two  daughters,  came  through  the  house  and 
surrounded  the  new  proprietor,  showering  their  thanks  upon 
him  for  his  generous  gift. 

‘‘How  in  the  world  did  you  come  to  think  of  all  these 
things  ?”  the  old  lady  asked. 

“Oh,  mother  bought  them,  for  I  never  would  have  known 
what  to  get,  except  a  few  things  that  you  probably  would 
have  cared  very  little  for.” 

“It  was  kind  of  her,”  said  the  old  lady ;  “we’ve  never  had 
so  many  nice  things  before  at  one  time,  and  they'll  last  us 
for  3rears.” 

They  finally  returned  to  their  cottage,  and  the  boys,  quite 
fatigued  from  their  day’s  ride,  went  up  to  their  rooms  and 
were  soon  sound  asleep.  They  were  up  with  the  sun  the 
next  morning,  thoroughly  refreshed,  and  went  out  to  the 
barn,  where  they  saw  a  number  of  men  who  were  breaking 
young  colts. 

“I  suppose  they’ll  all  buck,”  said  Fred  to  one  of  the  cow¬ 
boys. 

“I  reckon  they  will,  pard,”  was  the  reply,  “as  it  comes  as 
natural  to  them  as  it  does  for  a  bird  to  fly.'” 

“Can’t  break  them  from  it,  eh?” 

“There’s  only  one  way  to  do  it  that  I  know  of,  and  that  is 
to  break  his  neck.” 

“Oh,  there  are  several  ways,”  laughed  Fred,  “besides 
breaking  his  neck.” 


“Never  heard  of  any  other  way.”  And  the  cowboy  shook 
his  head. 

“Oh,  there  are  several,”  repeated  Fred.  “You  can  shoot 
him,  cut  his  throat  or  drown  him.” 

i 

“Yes ;  so  we  could.  But  that  is  a  remedy  we  never  resort 
to,  as  it’s  too  expensive,”  and  the  cowboy  looked  at  him,  as 
though  sizing  him  up  with  a  mental  calculation. 

“Reckon  you  don’t  know  much  about  horses,”  he  re¬ 
marked  after  a  silence  of  several  minutes. 

“No,”  laughed  Fred,  “but  I  found  out  something  about 
the  one  I  rode  from  the  railroad  here  when  he  bucked  me 
clear  over  his  head.” 

“Yes,”  chuckled  the  other,  “it’s  a  way  they  have,  although 
it’s  never  pleasant  to  a  tenderfoot.” 

“Oh,  I  had  a  little  fun  with  him  afterwards,”  Fred  re¬ 
marked.  “I  mounted  again  and  dared  him  to  a  second  deal 
in  the  game.  He  tried  it,  but  I  stuck  to  him.” 

“Hey  ?  He  couldn’t  get  you  off  ?” 

“Only  when  he  laid  down ;  but  when  he  got  up  I  was  still 
with  him,  and  after  about  twenty  minutes  he  gave  it  up  as 
a  bad  job.” 

The  cowboy  wouldn’t  believe  it  until  it  was  confirmed  by 
Ben  Miller,  who  stated  that  he  stuck  to  the  horse  about  as 
well  as  the  saddle  did. 

“Well,  he  ain’t  so  much  of  a  tenderfoot  after  all,  then.” 


“Oh,  he’s  green,”  laughed  Ben.  “There’s  lots  of  things 
that  he  doesn’t  know,  and  he  knows  a  great  many  things 
that  you  and  1  don’t.  But,  unlike  most  tenderfeet,  they’ll 
both  shoot  as  quick  as  lightning.” 

By  that  time  Taylor  came  out  of  the  house,  just  as  the 
sun  was  peeping  over  the  hills,  and  called  out  to  the  boys  to 
come  in  and  get  their  rifles. 

“What  for?”  Terry  asked. 

“Oh,  we  have  to  try  our  marksmanship  on  chicken  hawks 
every  morning.” 

“All  right,”  they  laughed,  and  returned  to  the  house,  got 
their  repeating  rifles  and  took  up  a  position  under  one  of 
the  cattle  sheds,  where  they  had  a  view  of  an  old  dead  tree, 
about  two  hundred  yards  away. 

“We  have  dropped  more  than  one  hundred  hawks  out  of 
that  old  t tee,”  remarked  Taylor.  “They  perch  on  it,  waiting 
for  the  chickens  to  get  out  where  they  can  swoop  down  on 
them.  I’ve  had  this  plank  taken  off  here  so  I  could  have  a 
fair  view  and  a  good  shot  at  them.  There’s  a  big  fellow 
there  now.  Watch  me  drop  him,”  and  he  rested  his  gun  on 
the  edge  of  the  plank,  took  deliberate  aim,  fired,  and  the  bird 
of  prey  went  tumbling  down  to  the  foot  of  the  tree.  In  less 
than  five  minutes  two  others  came  sailing  along  and  perched 
upon  the  topmost  limb,  on  the  watch-out  for  chickens.  Both 
Fred  and  Terry  fired  at  them.  One  dropped  and  the  other 
sailed  away. 

“Who  made  the  miss  ?”  Taylor  asked,  laughing. 

“Hanged  if  I  know,”  replied  Terry.  “They  were  not 
more  than  three  feet  apart.  I  fired  at  the  one  on  the  right, 
but  I  don’t  know  which  one  of  the  two  fell.” 

“Then  it  was  your  miss,  for  the  one  on  the  right  is  now  on 
the  wing,  but  he’ll  return  in  a  few  minutes.  There  comes 
another  one,”  and  Taylor  soon  dropped  him  as  he  did  the 
first  one. 

They  spent  nearly  an  hour  there  shooting  at  hawks,  and 
out  of  a  dozen  only  two  got  away. 

“Do  they  come  this  way  every  morning  ?”  Fred  asked. 

“Yes;  all  through  the  Spring  and  Summer,  and  it  doesn’t 
seem  as  though  we  lessen  the  number  any,  but  we  do  protect 
the  chickens.  To  my  taste  there  is  no  dish  in  the  whole 
world  that’s  equal  to  fried  chicken,  and  what  Mrs.  Gardner 
and  t|ie  two  girls  don’t  know  about  frying  chickens  no  cooks 
in  the  world  do.  We’ll  go  in  now,  for  I  guess  breakfast  is 
ready.” 

“You  can  bet  your  life  I’m  ready,”  said  Fred,  “for  the 
air  and  water  out  here  gives  me  an  appetite  that  actually 
strains  my  stomach  capacity.” 

“Oh,  no  matter  what  your  capacity  is,”  laughed  Taylor, 
“the  supply  is  equal  to  the  demand.”  And  when  they  en¬ 
tered  the  breakfast  room  they  found  that  he  was  right,  for 
there  was  a  large  dish  heaped  up  with  fried  chicken,  with 
butter,  hot  biscuit,  milk  and  coffee,  and  never  before  in 
their  lives  did  the  two  boys  enjoy  a  meal  more. 

“This  is  the  best  breakfast  I  ever  ate  in  my  life,”  said 
Fred  when  he  was  about  half  through,  “and  I  guess  the  old 
fellow  was  right  who  said,  a  long  time  ago,  that  the  quickest 
way  to  reach  a  man’s  heart  was  through  his  stomach.  Such 
a  breakfast  as  this  is  enough  to  make  a  man  fall  in  love 
with  the  cook.” 
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Terry  looked  around  slyly  at  the  two  sisters,  and  asked : 

“Who’s  the  cook  this  morning?” 

“Oh,  there’s  three  cooks  on  the  place,”  laughed  Mary. 

“Well,  that’s  strange,”  remarked  Terry.  “There’s  an¬ 
other  old  saying  that  too  many  cooks  spoil  the  broth.” 

“Oh,  this  isn’t  broth,”  laughed  Fred. 

“Oh,  they’re  all  good  cooks,”  put  in  Taylor.  “Each  can 
cook  as  well  as  the  other.  But  they  all  work  together,  so  it 
is  done  quickly  and  always  right.  When  the  Gardner  fam¬ 
ily  leaves  this  ranch  I’ll  leave  it  too,  for  I  wouldn't  live 
here  without  them.” 

“Don’t  believe  I  would  either,”  laughed  Fred.  “So  I 
guess  I’m  in  for  a  cowboy  life  the  rest  of  my  days.” 

The  girls  laughed  and  said  they  guessed  he’d  get  tired  of 
it  after  awhile  and  long  for  the  dishes  he  had  been  used  to 
in  New  York. 

As  soon  as  the  meal  was  over  one  of  the  cowboys  from 
the  plains  rode  up  with  the  news  that  a  number  of  cattle 
were  missing  from  the  range,  some  seven  or  eight  miles 
south  from  there. 

“Can’t  you  find  any  trace  of  them?”  Taylor  asked. 

“No.  They  have-not  wandered  away,  else  we  could  have 
found  some  of  them ;  so  we  think  they’ve  been  driven  off.” 

“Well,  we’ll  see  about  that,”  and  Taylor  turned  to  Fred 
and  Terry,  asking  them  to  excuse  him,  as  he  intended  to  go 
on  the  trail  of  the  missing  cattle  and  might  be  gone  several 
days,  but  they  could  make  themselves  at  home  until  he  got 
back. 

“Not  much,  we  won’t,”  replied  Fred.  “We’ll  go  with 
you.” 

“It  will  be  a  hard  ride,  Fred,  and  y-ou’ll  have  to  sleep  on 
the  ground  till  we  get  back.” 

“That’s  all  right.  We’ll  go  with  you.” 


CHAPTER  Y. 

TAKING  CATTLE  THIEVES  TO  JAIL. 

In  less  than  an  hour  after  the  news  reached  young  Taylor 
that  some  of  his  cattle  hud  been  missed,  he  set  off  on  horse¬ 
back,  accompanied  by  Fred,  Terry  and  five  of  the  cowboys. 
They  rode  steadily,  passing  thousands  of  cattle  grazing  over 
a  wide  extent  of  land.  On  reaching  the  place  where  three 
of  the  cowboys  were  on  duty,  Taylor  made  inquiries  about 
the  probable  locality  of  the  cattle  when  they  were  driven  off 
or  straved. 

“It  was  about  a  mile  over  that  way,”  replied  one  of  them, 
pointing  in  a  southwesterly  direction,  “for  it  was  from  that 
batch  over  there  they  were  missed.” 

“Then  we’ll  see  if  we  can  get  on  their  trail,”  remarked 
the  other,  and  they  pushed  on  for  that  point,  where  the 
young  ranchman  ordered  his  cowboys  tc  circle  around,  out¬ 
ward,  from  that  point,  in  search  of  the  trail,  and  each  time 
they  made  a  circuit  they  went  farther  and  farther,  until  at 
last  one  of  them  found  two  trails,  in  which  there  must  have 
been  twenty-five  or  thirty  cattle  in  each. 

Then  they  searched  carefully  all  around  for  horse  tracks, 
finding  several. 


“That  settles  it,”  said  Taylor,  “they  were  driven  away, 
and  by  white  thieves  at  that.” 

“How  do  you  know  that  ?”  Fred  asked. 

“Because  the  horses  have  been  shod.  Indians’  horses  are 
never  shod.” 

“All  right,”  said  Fred.  “That’s  lesson  No.  1,  and  I’ll 
remember  it.” 

“Well,  there’s  something  else  you  might  learn,  too,”  re¬ 
marked  Taylor.  “An  Indian  on  foot ;  you’ll  find  that  his  big 
toe  turns  inward  more  than  a  white  man’s,  making  what  we 
call  a  pigeon-toed  track.  Some  whites  are  that  way,  but  not 
many,  while  all  Indians  are.” 

“What’s  the  cause  of  that  ?”  Terry  asked. 

“It  was  caused  by  the  wearing  of  shoes  and  moccasins. 
Indians  go  barefooted,  or  wear  moccasins,  which  don’t  bind 
their  feet  at  all;  while  white  men,  used  to  wearing  shoes, 
have  their  toes  grow  straight.  Now,  Ben,  take  four  of  the 
boys  and  follow  that  other  trail,  and  I  will  take  three,  with 
Fred  and  Terry,  and  follow  this  one.  When  you  find  the 
cattle,  if  the  thieves  are  not  too  strong  for  you,  bring  them 
back  if  you  have  to  shoot  every  thief  in  the  crowd.  Now, 
come  on,  Fred,”  and  with  that  he  put  spurs  to  his  horse  and 
went  careering  over  the  plains  at  a  long,  sweeping  lope,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  others. 

The  trail  was  a  very  plain  one,  but  soon  mixed  with  cattle 
on  other  ranches,  and  once  or  twice  seemed  to  be  lost,  but 
by  following  the  tracks  of  three  or  four  horses  they  man¬ 
aged  each  time  to  find  it,  and  kept  up  the  pursuit  until 
nearly  sunset.  Then  they  came  within  sight  of  a  stretch  of 
timber,  some  four  miles  in  advance  of  them. 

“They’re  in  that  timber  out  there,”  said  Taylor,  “and  will 
camp  there  for  the  night  to  change  the  brand  on  the  cattle.” 

“Well,  tell  us  how  you  know  that,”  said  Fred.  “I’m  out 
here  to  learn  things,  you  know.” 

“Do  you  see  that  little  thin  wreath  of  blue  smoke  going  up 
through  the  treetops  ?”  Taylor  asked. 

“Yes.” 

“Well,  that’s  their  camp  fire.  They’ll  corrall  the  stolen 
cattle  to-night,  heat  their  branding  irons  and  put  it  on  over 
ours,  so  we  can’t  swear  to  it.  I  thought  those  fellows  had 
left  this  part  of  the  country,  and  they  did  for  awhile,  but 
they  are  here  again.  Get  down  off  your  horses,  boys,  and 
let  them  lie  down  until  the  stars  come  out.  Then  we  can 
go  forward  again,  dismount  and  creep  up  close  enough  to 
find  out  who  and  what  they  are.” 

They  all  dismounted,  and  the  cowboys,  who  had  trained 
their  horses  to  lie  down  at  command,  soon  had  them  down 
in  the  grass.  They  had  scarcely  an  hour  to  wait  before  the 
sun  went  down,  when  they  remounted  and  rode  forward 
again  to  where  they  could  see  a  little  glare  of  light  in  the 
timber.  Guided  by  that  they  moved  off  to  the  right,  struck 
the  timber  some  two  or  three  hundred  yards  above  the  camp 
and  then  crept  down  close  enough  to  it  to  find  a  party  of  five 
men,  \\  ho  appeared  to  be  ranchmen  or  cowboys,  and  who 
were  eating  their  supper  and  heating  branding  irons  in  the 
hie  at  the  same  time.  They  waited  quietly  till  the  campers 
hod  finished  their  meal,  and  then  watched  them  as  they  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  apply  the  brand  to  some  twenty-five  or  thirty  head 
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of  cattle,  which  had  been  corralled  inside  of  an  enclosure, 
made  by  a  rope  fastened  around  trees  in  a  circuit. 

As  the  thieves  went  to  their  work  they  left  their  rifles 
leaning  against  a  tree  near  the  camp  fire,  but  each  one  wore 
his  revolver  in  his  belt  as  constantly  as  he  wore  his  hat. 

“We  must  get  those  guns,  boys,”  whispered  Taylor,  “the 
first  thing  we  do.” 

es,"  said  one  of  the  ranchmen,  “wait  till  I  get  them,” 
and  a  fellow  by  the  name  of  Tom  Lacy  crept  forward 
through  the  bushes  and  gathered  in  five  Winchesters  that 
had  been  left  standing  against  a  big  cottonwood  tree.  lie 
returned  with  them  and  gave  one  to  each  in  the  party  to 
carry.  Soon  the  odor  of  burning  hair  filled  the  air,  showing 
that  the  hot  branding  iron  was  being  applied  to  the  cattle. 

By-and-by  one  of  the  men  returned  to  the  fire,  after  a 
fresh  and  hotter  iron,  and  naturally  he  noticed  the  disap¬ 
pearance  of  the  rifles  that  had  been  left  against  a  tree.  He 
looked  straight  at  the  tree  for  a  few  moments,  then  went  up 
to  it  and  walked  around  it,  after  which  he  whistled  a  low 
signal  to  his  companions,  who  at  once  hurried  to  join  him. 

“What’s  the  matter  ?”  several  asked. 

“Our  rifles  are  gone,”  he  replied.  And  each  turned  and 
looked  at  the  tree  where  he  had  left  his  rifle  a  little  while 
before. 

They  were  a  puzzled  lot  for  a  few  minutes,  but  didn’t 
seem  to  suspect  that  their  weapons  had  been  taken  away  ex¬ 
cept  by  some  thief  or  thieves  who  had,  no  intention  of  let¬ 
ting  their  presence  be  known.  They  were  quickly  disabused 
of  that  impression  when  Taylor  called  out  from  the  bushes : 

“Hands  up,  or  you’re  all  dead  men !” 

One  man  made  a  break  for  a  tree,  but  the  crack  of  a  rifle 
laid  him  out  at  full  length  on  the  ground.  The  other  four, 
seeing  his  fate,  raised  their  hands  above  their  heads  and 
called  out : 

“Don’t  shoot !” 

“Keep  your  hands  up  then,”  called  out  Taylor.  “Now, 
Tom,  go  and  get  their  revolvers.” 

“I’ll  go  with  him,”  said  Fred,  rising  to  his  feet. 

“Stay  where  you  are,  Fred,”  ordered  Taylor;  and  Fred 
did  so,  leaving  to  Tom  the  task  of  gathering  the  revolvers 
on  the  four  men.  When  that  was  done,  Taylor  and  the 
others  went  forward  and  tied  up  the  prisoners  to  prevent  the 
possibility  of  escape. 

“Whose  cattle  are  these  you’ve  got  here  ?”  Taylor  asked  of 
one  of  the  men. 

“We  bought  them  off  the  Taylor  ranch.” 

“When?”  Nick  asked. 

“Yesterday.” 

“Who  sold  them  to  you  ?” 

“The  men  in  charge  of  them.” 

“Well,  my  name  is  Taylor,  and  they  are  my  cattle,”  ex¬ 
plained  Nick,  “and  I  know  that  dishonest  ranchmen  some¬ 
times  sell  their  employers’  cattle  and  then  claim  that  they 
were  stolen.  Here’s  three  of  my  men  who  were  watching 
the  herd  from  which  those  cattle  were  taken.  Did  they  have 
anything  to  do  with  selling  them  to  you  ?” 

The  prisoners  looked  at  the  party,  and  one  of  them  point¬ 
ed  to  Fred  and  said  : 


“Yes.  That  chap  there,  who  looks  like  a  tenderfoot,  sold 
us  fifteen,  claiming  they  were  his  by  purchase.” 

Nick  looked  around  at  Fred  and  asked: 

“What  have  you  to  say  to  that,  old  man?” 

“I’ve  no  recollection  of  doing  anything  of  the  kind,” 
laughed  Fred.  “You  ought  to  know,  for  we  were  together 
all  day  yesterday  and  up  till  midnight,  out  on  the  piazza  of 
the  house.” 

“Yes,  I  know  that;  but  still  I  can’t  see  how  a  man  would 
lie  about  it  that  way;  so  it  must  have  been  a  fellow  that 
looked  like  you.” 

“Well,  he  did  look  just  like  him,”  said  the  thief,  who  saw 
that  he  had  blundered. 

“That’s  all  right,”  said  Taylor.  “There  were  two  parties 
of  you,  who  divided  the  cattle  and  went  in  different  direc¬ 
tions.  Where  did  the  other  party  go  ?” 

“I  don’t  know  anything  about  another  party,”  was  the 
reply. 

“Well,  no  matter.  You’ll  never  see  ’em  again,  anyway. 
Now,  Tom,  get  the  halter;”  and  Lacy  turned  and  made  his 
way  up  to  where  they  had  left  their  horses  in  the  edge  of 
the  timber,  and  returned  with  four  lassoes. 

“You  may  as  well  get  to  work,  Tom,”  said  Taylor. 
“Needn’t  draw  them  up  more  than  a  foot  above  the  ground.” 

On  hearing  that  the  four  surviving  thieves  began  a  most 
piteous  begging  for  their  lives.  But  Taylor  was  inexorable, 
and  Lacy  and  his  companions  quietly  proceeded  to  adjust 
nooses  around  their  necks. 

“Oh,  thunder,  Nick !”  exclaimed  Fred,  turning  to  Taylor; 
“you  don’t  mean  to  hang  these  fellows  ?” 

“Why  not  ?  Haven’t  they  got  our  cattle  ?” 

“Yes ;  there’s  no  question  of  their  guilt,  but  what  right 
have  you  got  to  take  the  law  in  your  own  hands  and  hang  a 
man?”  , 

“Why,  that’s  the  way  we  do  out  here,”  laughed  Taylor, 
who,  although  a  kind-hearted  young  fellow,  was  like  the 
average  Westerner,  who  would  hang  a  man  for  stealing  a 
horse  or  cattle  and  excuse  him  for  killing  a  human  being. 
Throughout  all  the  West  horse  stealing  and  cattle  stealing 
are  unpardonable  sins,  while  the  taking  of  human  life  is  re¬ 
garded  as  excusable  on  many  grounds. 

“Well,  now,  look  here,  Nick,  let’s  take  them  to  jail  and 
prefer  charges  against  them  there  and  have  them  tried  by 
due  process  of  law.” 

“Oh, thunder,  you  don’t  know  what  you  are  talking  about ! 
The  jail  is  over  sixty  miles  away  from  my  ranch,  and  if  we 
get  them  there  the  chances  are  that  they’d  have  a  lot  of 
friends  come  out  and  swear  they  were  somewhere  else  at  the 
time,  and  they’d  get  scot  free.” 

“Well,  you’ve  got  your  cattle  back  and  one  of  them  has 
been  killed.  Better  let  them  get  free  than  to  take  the  law 
into  your  own  hands  that  way.”  And  he  argued  so  well  with 
Nick  the  latter  finally  decided  to  postpone  the  hanging  till 
he  could  think  the  matter  over. 

They  bound  them  hard  and  fast,  though,  encamped  there 
for  the  night  and  the  next  day  proceeded  leisurely  to  drive 
the  cattle  back  to  the  ranch  from  whence  they  had  been 
taken.  Before  they  started,  however,  Nick  instructed  Lacy 
and  his  two  fellow  ranchmen  to  take  the  prisoners  to  iail 
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and  lodge  complaint  against  them,  saying  that  he,  Fred  and 
Terry  could  drive  the  cattle  back. 

“All  right,”  said  Lacy,  taking  charge  of  the  prisoners  and 
going  off  up  the  timber,  while  Taylor  and  the  two  boys  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  drive  the  cattle  across  the  plains  back  home. 

“That  was  a  much  better  way  than  hanging  them,”  said 
Fred. 

“Oh,  I  don't  agree  with  you  on  that,”  replied  Nick ;  “but 
I  let  them  off  just  to  oblige  you.  As  a  talker  I  think  you 
can  coax  the  birds  off  the  bushes.”  v 

“Well,  I  don’t  know.  I'm  very  glad  I  coaxed  those  birds 
off  the  limbs  that  you  wanted  to  swing  them  to.  If  they  had 
murdered  somebody  in  cold  blood,  I  don't  know  that  I  would 
liaye  asked  you  to  swing  them  up,  but  to  hang  a  man  for 
stealing  a  few  cattle  seems  to  me  makes  the  punishment 
greater  than  the  crime.” 

“Oh,  you’ll  learn  as  you  grow  older,”  laughed  Nick. 
“You’ll  place  those  fellows  in  the  same  class  with  the 
Apaches.  Always  safest  to  kill  them  to  avoid  further  trouble 
with  them.  We  caught  them  red-handed  in  the  act  and 
ought  to  have  shot  them  down  without  telling  them  to  hold 
up  their  hands.  Just  as  you  would  do  if  you  woke  up  in 
your  room  at  night  and  found  a  burglar  rifling  your 'pockets. 
The  first  thing  you  would  reach  under  your  pillow,  get  out 
your  revolver  and  blaze  away  at  him.” 

Along  about  noon  Terry  stopped  his  horse,  shaded  his 
eyes  with  his  hands  and  gazed  away  off  on  the  right  at  three 
horsemen  who  were  coming  towards  them.  He  called  Tay¬ 
lor’s  attention  to  them  ampasked  if  he  knew  who  they  were. 
Taylor  took  a  squint  at  them,  shook  his  head  and  said : 

“No.  They’re  too  far  away  yet  to  make  out.” 

Several  times  the  newcomers  disappeared  from  view,  as 
they  passed  behind  low  hills,  but  in  due  time  they  came  up 
near  enough  for  Taylor  to  recognize  them. 

“It’s  Lacy  and  the  boys,”  he  remarked,  “who  took  the 
thieves  to  jail.” 

“The  deuce  you  say !”  exclaimed  Fred.  “If  the  jail  was 
sixty  miles  away,  how  could  they  have  reached  there  ?” 

Taylor  shrugged  his  shoulder  and  remarked  that  he 
thought  Tom  could  explain  that  better  than  he  could.  When 
Lacy  joined  the  party,  he  said  to  Taylor : 

“We  didn’t  reach  jail  with  them,  but  we  left  them  in  safe 
hands.” 

“Well,  that’s  all  right,”  returned  Taylor,  who  appeared 
not  to  take  any  further  interest  in  the  matter. 

Fred  finally  becoming  suspicious,  whispered  to  Terry : 

“I’ll  gamble  on  it  that  those  four  fellows  are  deader  than 
Hector.” 

“So  will  I,”  laughed  Terry.  “Nick  may  think  that  he’s 
fooled  us,  and  1  don’t  know  but  what  it  is  best  to  let  him 
keep  on  thinking  so.  The  truth  is,  they  have  to  resort  to 
harsh  measures  away  out  here  so  far  away  from  courts  and 
jails.” 

“Yes ;  that’s  so.  But  we  claim  to  be  a  civilized  nation  and 
ought  not  to  do  such  things.” 

“Oh,  civilization  is  just  simply  a  word  to  conjure  by,” 
laughed  Terry.  “There’s  just  as  much  of  the  savage  in  the 
thoroughbred  civilized  man  as  you'll  find  anywhere  in  Cen¬ 


tral  Africa  or  China,  where  they  never  heard  the  word  'civil¬ 
ized.’  ” 


CHAPTEE  VI. 

“THE  APACHES  HAVE  BROKEN  LOOSE.” 

1 

It  was  so  late  that  night  when  Taylor  reached  his  ranch 
with  his  cattle  that  he  and  the  boys  slept  on  the  ground  with 
the  cow-punchers,  instead  of  riding  on  to  the  house,  some  • 
seven  or  eight  miles  away.  Both  Fred  and  Terry  rolled 
into  their  blankets,  fell  asleep,  and  the  next  morning  were 
surprised  at  how  well  they  had  slept  and  how  refreshed  they 
were  after  their  repose  on  the  bosom  of  Mother  Earth. 
They  were  up  by  daylight,  and  rode  on  to  the  house,  which 
they  reached  a  little  after  sunrise.  As  may  well  be  supposed, 
they  were  as  hungry  as  ever  before  in  their  lives,  each  de¬ 
claring  he  could  eat  a  whole  chicken  for  his  breakfast.  When 
they  arrived  there  they  heard  two  or  three  shots  down  in 
the  cow  shed  and  noticed  chicken  hawks  dropping  from  the 
old  dead  tree. 

“Who’s  shooting  down  there  ?”  Fred  asked  of  Taylor. 

“Oh,  it's  some  of  the  boys,  I  guess.  The  hawks  keep  com¬ 
ing,  but  not  many  of  them  get  away.” 

“Well,  I’ll  go  down  and  see  who  it  is,”  said  Fred,  dis¬ 
mounting  from  his  horse  and  making  his  way  around  to  the 
cattle  shed,  where,  to  his  astonishment,  he  found  the  younger 
of  the  two  Gardner  sisters,  rifle  in  hand,  staring  through  the 
space  in  the  cowshed  at  the  old  tree. 

“Great  Scott !”  he  exclaimed;  “is  it  you?” 

“Yes,”  she  laughed,  “the  men  are  all  busy,  so  we  have  to 
look  after  the  chickens.  When  did  you  get  back  ?” 

“We  have  just  returned.” 

“Did  you  find  the  missing  cattle  ?” 

“Yes;  got  every  one  of  them.” 

“Oh,  I’m  glad  of  that.  Who  had  them,  white  men  or  In¬ 
dians  ?” 

“They  were  white  men.” 

“What  did  vou  do  with  them?” 

«/ 

“Well,  one  was  shot  in  trying  to  get  away  and  the  other 
four  were  sent  off  to  jail.” 

Just  then  another  hawk  alighted  on  the  old  tree  and  she 
turned  with  the  rifle,  took  deliberate  aim  and  fired.  The 
hawk  went  fluttering  to  the  ground,  and  she  remarked : 

“That’s  the  fourth  one  this  morning.  They  don’t  get 
many  chickens  here.  That  tree  is  the  only  place  they  can 
perch  upon  and  watch  for  the  chickens, ;  except  the  shade 
trees  here  in  the  yard.  They  are  too  shy  to  come  so  close  to 
the  house,  and  they  can’t  see  anybody  standing  in  here  on 
the  lookout  for  them.” 

“Tt  strikes  me  as  a  very  unhealthy  place  for  chicken 
hawks,”  laughed  Fred. 

‘A  es ;  very  unhealthy.  We’re  all  fond  of  chickens  and 
are  not  willing  to  raise  them  for  the  hawks  to  feed  upon.” 

“Is  your  sister  as  good  a  shot  as  you  are?”  Fred  asked. 

“Oh,  yes.  She's  a  splendid  shot;  but  I  haven't  made  a 
miss  this  morning.” 

“Of  course  you  can  ride?” 
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“Yes,"  she  laughed,  “when  any  of  the  bronchos  will  let 
%% 

me. 

“Why  ?  Do  any  of  them  ever  object  ?” 

“Oh,  yes.  I've  been  tossed  out  of  the  saddle.  But  sister 
and  1  have  each  a  horse  that  gives  us  no  trouble  at  all.” 

As  he  stood  there  talking  with  her  for  a  half  hour  or  so 
she  knocked  some  half  a  dozen  more  hawks  from  the  old 
tree,  after  which  they  returned  to  the  house  on  hearing  the 
call  to  breakfast;  and  if  ever  two  boys  ate  ravenously  Fred 
and  Terry  did.  Both  apologized  for  their  appetites,  but  the 
girls  laughed,  saying  that  no  apologies  were  necessary. 

“All  right,  then,”  laughed  Terry,  “I’ll  take  another 
chicken,  if  you  please.” 

He  didn’t  eat  a  whole  chicken,  but  he  said  he  believed 
he'd  be  ashamed  to  look  a  chicken  in  the  face  that  day. 

A  couple  of  days  passed,  and  then  Ben  Miller  and  his  as¬ 
sociates  returned  from  following  the  trail  of  the  cattle 
thieves,  bringing  back  the  cattle  that  had  been  stolen,  with 
the  exception  of  one,  which  had  been  shot  for  food  by  the 
thieves.  None  of  the  brands  had  been  altered. 

“What  did  you  do  with  the  thieves.  Miller?  Did  you 
catch  them  ?” 

“Yes ;  we  caught  them.” 

“What  did  you  do  with  them  ?” 

“Oh,  we  turned  them  loose.” 

“The  deuce  you  did !  What  did  you  do  that  for  ?” 

“Why,  thunder  1  We  always  turn  them  loose  when  we 
catch  them.” 

Fred  looked  at  him  suspiciously  and  remembered  the  con¬ 
versation  with  him  the  first  day  they  met,  about  how  to  treat 
Apache  Indians. 

“Oh,  that’s  all  right,  Miller,”  he  laughed.  “You  didn’t 
turn  them  loose  till  they  were  dead,  I  guess.” 

“You’re  a  purty  good  hand  at  guessing,”  laughed  Miller. 

“How  many  were  there  in  the  party?” 

“There  were  four.” 

“Well,  there  were  five  in  the  party  we  went  after.  One 
of  them  was  killed,  who  made  a  break  to  get  away,  and  the 
other  four  were  sent  to  jail,  somewhere  along  up  in  the  edge 
of  the  timber.  Nick  wanted  to  hang  them  where  we  caught 
them,  but  being  a  tenderfoot  I  couldn’t  stand  that,  so  he  sent 
them  off  to  jail,  and  I  guess  he  thinks  we  don’t  know  what  a 
jail  out  West  here  means.” 

Miller  chuckled,  and  saw  that  the  boys  were  not  easily 
fooled  and  could  see  as  far  through  a  grindstone  as  the  man 
who  pecked  a  hole  in  it. 

A  couple  of  weeks  passed,  during  which  time  Fred  and 
Terry  had  made  the  rounds  of  the  great  ranch  with  the 
cow-punchers,  slept  on  the  ground,  sang  songs  with  them, 
cracked  jokes  and  ate  their  rough  fare  with  as  much  relish 
as  the  toughest  of  them.  One  evening  a  little  after  sunset  a 
man  rode,  up  to  the  house,  dismounted  and  came  up  to  the 
piazza,  where  the  boys  were  seated,  with  a  bag  in  his  hand, 
containing  something  evidently  not  very  heavy. 

“Hello,  pard,”  he  greeted  Fred. 

“Hello,”  returned  Fred,  not  recognizing  him. 

“Great  Scott,  I’ red,”  exclaimed  Terry,  “that’s  the  fiddler 
we  met  at  the  Ranchmen’s  Rest !” 


“So  it  is,”  said  Fred,  shaking  hands  with  him.  “Glad  to 
see  you.  Got  your  violin  along,  too,  have  you  ?” 

“Yes.  I’ve  come  for  a  few  lessons.’’ 

Just  then  Taylor  came  out,  gave  the  man  a  warm  wel¬ 
come  and  asked  him  if  he  had  had  his  supper. 

“Hot  a  bite  since  morning,”  he  replied. 

“We’ve  had  our  supper,”  said  Taylor,  “but  I  guess  there’s 
enough  for  one  more and  with  that  he  led  the  way  into  the 
dining-room,  where  he  asked  Mary  and  Fanny,  wh^  were 
putting  things  away,  to  find  something  to  eat  for  a  new-¬ 
comer.  They  quickly  did  so,  and  while  he  was  eating  Fred 
took  the  violin  out  .of  the  bag,  tuned  it  up  and  filled  the 
house  with  music.  If  ever  two  girls  were  charmed  the  two 
Gardner  sisters  were.  The  old  man  and  their  mother  came 
in,  followed  by  every  cow-puncher  on  the  place,  who  listened 
to  the  sweetest  music  they  had  ever  heard  before  in  their 
lives. 

One  of  the  cowboys,  named  Johnson,  who  had  been  pay¬ 
ing  court  to  Mary  for  a  year  or  so,  caught  her  around  the 
waist  and  danced  all  around  the  room  with  her.  Fanny 
stood  looking  at  Terry  in  a  wistful  sort  of  way,  and  the  lat¬ 
ter  sprang  up,  led  her  out  on  the  floor,  where  he  showed  the 
cowboys  how  to  dance  writh  ease  and  grace,  instead  of  going 
through  clumsy  evolutions  in  which  they  pounded  the  floor 
with  their  heels  and  shook  the  uThole  house. 

“Well,”  said  Fanny,  “you  dance  the  lightest  of  anybody  I 
ever  saw.” 

“That’s  the  way  to  dance,”  he  laughed.  “One  doesn’t 
want  to  jump  and  kick  in  dancing,  as  though  trying  to  crush 
snakes  under  his  heels,  but  to  skim  lightly  over  the  floor.” 

She  caught  the  idea  quickly  and  never  once  touched  the 
floor  writh  the  heels  of  her  shoes  as  she  waltzed  around  the 
room  with  him. 

By-and-by  Terry  took  the  violin  to  give  Fred  a  chance 
to  dance  with  both  the  girls.  Then  the  owner  of  the  violin 
took  charge  of  it  and  pla}’ed  for  both. 

“Oh,  you  can’t  play,  Joe  !”  cried  one  of  the  cowboys. 

“Well,  I  thought  I  could  until  I  heard  those  two  kids, 
but  I  reckon  I’m  going  to  learn  how  before  I  stop.” 

He  spent  a  couple  of  weeks  on  the  place,  taking  lessons 
every  evening  on  the  violin  of  both  Fred  and  Terry,  proving 
to  be  a  very  apt  pupil.  Of  course,  he  never  succeeded  in 
catching  the  delicacy  of  touch  that  Fred  had,  but  he  made 
wonderful  improvement  on  his  own  rough  way  of  playing, 
besides  catching  upward  of  a  dozen  new  tunes.  In  the  day¬ 
time  he  assisted  the  cowboys  in  their  work  to  pay  for  his 
board.  No  board  was  charged  on  any  ranch,  but  no  ranch¬ 
man  was  ever  another’s  guest  who  did  not  take  a  hand  in  the 
work  going  on  around  him. 

On  the  day  the  fiddler  left  the  ranch  a  couple  of  cowboys 
rode  by  on  horses  that  were  covered  with  foam,  showing 
they  had  been  hard  ridden.  One  of  them  dismounted,  gave 
a  shrill  whistle  with  two  fingers  in  his  mouth,  which  sum¬ 
moned  every  man  on  the  place  at  once  to  his  side. 

“What’s  the  trouble?”  Taylor  asked. 

“The  Apaches  have  broken  loose  about  eighty  miles  above 
here;  have  burned  two  settlements  and  carried  off  a  number 
of  women  and  children.  The  settlers  are  gathering  at  the 
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ford  on  White  River  and  we  are  calling  for  as  many  as  you 
can  spare  to  join  them  at  once.” 

“All  right,”  said  Taylor,  “the  ranch  has  to  he  taken  care 
of,  but  we’ll  take  half  the  men  on  it  and  go  up  there  at 
once.” 

“Count  me  in  on  that,”  said  Fred. 

“Me,  too,”  put  in  Terry. 

“Well,  now,  look  here,  boys,”  replied  Taylor.  “I  want 
one  of  you  to  stay  here  to  help  out  the  men  on  the  ranch 
in  case  of  an  attack.  So  you  must  draw  straws  as  to  who 
shall  stay.” 

“We  would  rather  go  together,  Nick,”-  Fred  said,  “but  of 
course  whatever  you  think  is  best  we  are  willing  to  do.” 

“Well,  I  think  it’s  best  for  one  of  you  to  stay  behind 


here.” 

“All  right,'  then,  we’ll  draw  straws  for  it.”  And  they  did, 
resulting  in  keeping  Terry  back  at  the  house. 

He  was  greatly  disappointed,  but  made  no  protest  farther 
than  to  express  his  disappointment. 

“Every  point  has  to  be  guarded,”  explained  Taylor,  “for 
sometimes  the  redskins  divide  up  into  half  a  dozen  parties, 
swoop  down  on  the  ranches,  bum  the  buildings,  kill  women 
and  children  and  run  off  the  horses.  They  don’t  care  much 
for  cattle,  but  take  every  horse  they  can  lay  their  hands  on. 
Fill  your  belt  with  cartridges,  Fred,  and  see  that  your  gun 
is  in  good  order.” 

“Oh,  it’s  all  right,  and  I’ll  have  the  cartridges  in  five  min¬ 
utes,”  replied  Fred,  running  into  the  house  and  bounding  up 
the  stairs  to  his  room,  three  steps  at  a  time. 

When  he  came  down  he  had  his  faithful  Winchester,  its 
magazine  filled  to  its  utmost  capacity  and  his  belt  full  of 
cartridges. 


himself  at  home,  each  one  of  the  party  doing  guard  duty 
through  the  night.  A  little  after  midnight  the  man  on 
guard  noticed  north  of  them  a  red  glare  that  told  of  houses 
burning  in  that  direction.  He  woke  up  the  others,  and  after 
consultation  they  came  to  the  conclusion  that  they  had  lo¬ 
cated  the  red  fiends,  but  were  in  doubt  as  to  how  far  away 
they  were. 

“That’s  Baldwin’s  ranch,”  said  one  of  the  cowboys. 

“Do  you  think  so  ?”  Taylor  asked. 

“I  am  sure  of  it,”  was  the  reply. 

“Then,  it’s  on  this  side  of  the  river.” 

“Yes,  and  we’ll  get  sight  of  them  soon  after  sunrise  if 
they  are  coming  this  way.” 

“Well,  we  won’t  wait  for  them,”  said  Hick.  “We’ll  be  off 
at  daylight  to  meet  them,  but,  of  course,  we’ll  have  to  keep 
out  of  their  way,  or  watch  them  and  send  word  back  to  our 
friends.” 

They  went  back  to  bed  and  were  called  up  again  at  day¬ 
light,  when  they  mounted  and  rode  away  in  the  direction  of 
Baldwin’s  ranch.  Naturally  they  kept  a  sharp  lookout 
all  the  time.  On  reaching  the  top  of  a  hill  they  could  see 
for  miles  over  a  gently  rolling  prairie,  with  the  timber  along 
the  banks  of  the  river  away  out  on  their  right.  They  failed, 
however,  to  see  any  horsemen,  so  they  kept  on,  going  some 
four  or  five  miles  farther,  when  suddenly,  as  they  passed 
around  the  foot  of  a  low  range  of  hills,  they  found  them¬ 
selves  within  an  eighth  of  a  mile  of  a  b^nd  of  some  thirty  or 
more  redskins,  whose  presence  had  been  hidden  from  view 
by  the  hill  between  them. 

“Keep  back,  boys,”  said  Nick.  .  “If  they  see  us  they’ll 
charge,  and  then  it’ll  be  a  running  fight  for  life.” 


Nine  of  the  men  were  summoned  by  Taylor  to  mount  and 
accompany  him,  each  one  armed  with  a  repeating  rifle,  and 
they  set  out  at  once  for  the  ford  on  White  River,  where  they 
had  crossed  on  their  way  from  the  railroad  to  the  ranch. 
They  rode  hard  and  reached  the  ford  before  sunset,  where 
they  found  nearly  fifty  men,  mostly  cowboys,  from  ranches 
in  a  radius  of  twenty  miles  or  so,  while  as  many  more  were 
expected  to  arrive  that  night. 

An  old  ranchman  by  the  name  of  Lyman,  who  had  spent 
nearly  forty  years  on  the  plains  and  had  fought  Indians  a 
score  of  times,  was  elected  to  take  command,  while  young 
Taylor,  on  account  of  his  prominence  as  a  ranch  owner,  as 
well  as  being  mounted  on  a  swift  horse,  was  appointed  one 
of  the  scouts.  He  insisted,  however,  that  Fred  should  ac¬ 
company  him  wherever  he  went,  claiming  that  he  was  a 
dead  shot  and  not  afraid  of  any  danger. 

“Take  him  along,”  said  Lyman. 

Early  the  next  morning  scouts  started  up  the  river  on 
both  sides  of  the  stream.  Nick  and  Fred  being  on  the  south 
side  in  company  with  two  other  cowboys,  made  up  their 
minds  to  push  forward  until  they  either  saw  or  heard  of  the 
Indians  in  a  way  to  locate  them.  They  went  some  thirty 
miles  that  day,  passing  several  deserted  ranches,  the  occu¬ 
pants  of  which  had  left  the  cattle  to  take  care  of  themselves 
while  they  sought  safety  by  joining  the  cowboys  down  at 
the  ford.  They  stopped  at  a  deserted  ranch  and  camped 
that  night,  the  owner  of  which  Taylor  knew,  so  he  made 


CHAPTER  VII. 

THE  TERRIBLE  RUNNING  FIGHT  FOR  LIFE. 

For  the  first  time  in  his  life  Fred  Fearnot  gazed  upon  a 
band  of  armed  hostile  Indians,  to  the  number  of  some  thirty 
or  more,  and,  as  he  thought  of  the  tremendous  odds  against 
his  own  party  of  four,  he  could  but  ask  himself  the  question, 
could  his  horse  outrun  the  Indian  ponies.  He  looked  at 
Nick  and  saw  that  he  was  as  cool  and  unconcerned  as  though 
the  redskins  were  friends  instead  of  enemies,  and  that  fact 
reassured  him,  because  it  convinced  him  that  Taylor  had 
confidence  in  his  horses. 

“What  are  you  going  to  do,  Nick?”  he  asked. 

“We  can  do  nothing  but  watch  them,”  was  the  reply,  “and 
if  possible  keep  them  from  seeing  us.” 

Suddenly  one  of  the  cowboys  who  came  with  them  spoke 
in  a  low  tone  of  voice,  saying : 

“Pard,  there’s  a  party  of  them  behind  us-.” 

Instantly  they  wheeled  and  saw  coming  toward  them  a 
party  of  seven  Indians  on  horseback,  coming  right  on  their 
trail  and  not  more  than  three  hundred  yards  away. 

“Come,  boys,”  said  Nick,  very  promptly,  “we've  got  to 
charge  those  fellows,  knock  ’em  over  and  get  away  before  the 
main  body  gets  sight  of  us.  Don’t  fire,  now,  till  1  give  the 
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order.  We  must  get  out  of  sight  of  the  main  body  first. 
Dome  ahead.”  And  with  that  he  started  off  leisurely  to  meet 
the  seven  redskins,  who  were  following  their  trail. 

Fred  kept  alongside  of  him,  with  his  rifle  ready  to  use  at 
the  word  of  command.  It  was  a  peril  such  as  he  had  never 
faced  before,  but  not  more  dangerous  than  when  he  rescued 
a  young  lad)  from  a  burning  building  when  at  school,  at  a 
time  when  escape  seemed  utterly  impossible.  He  knew  that 
his  repeating  rifle  made  him  equal  to  a  half  a  dozen  men 
armed  with  the  old  muzzle  loaders,  and  that  it  would  kill 
easily  at  the  distance  of  a  half  mile  or  more. 

V 

“Now,  let  ’em  have  it,  boys,”  said  Taylor,  when  they  had 
ridden  forward  about  fifty  yards,  “for  they  have  seen  us. 
Aim  well  before  you  pull  the  trigger.” 

The  seven  redskins,  on  seeing  the  four  whites  whose  trail 
they  had  been  following  coming  toward  them,  seemed  to 
be  a  bit  rattled.  They  instandy  divided,  three  going  to  the 
right  and  four  to  the  left,  to  enable  them  to  place  the  bodies 
of  their  horses  between  them  and  the  foe.  They  had  scarce¬ 
ly  separated  when  the  four  fired,  and  three  redskins  tum¬ 
bled  out  of  their  saddles. 

“Very  good,”  said  Nick.  “Two  of  us  must  have  fired  at 
one,  as  only  three  are  down.  Follow  me  now,”  and  he  put 
spurs  to  his  horse  and  dashed  along  the  trail. 

Instantly  the  four  surviving  redskins  threw  themselves 
on  the  farther  side  of  their  horses,  hung  onto  their  neck  by 
one  arm  and  fired  from  underneath  them.  One  of  the  cow¬ 
boys  tumbled  out  of  his  saddle,  instantly  killed  by  a  ball 
through  the  head. 

“Hold  up,  Taylor,”  cried  the  other  cowboy,  “Jim  is 
down,”  and  he  leaped  from  his  horse  and  ran  to  his  former 
comrade,  only  to  find  him  dead.  He  wasted  no  time,  but 
took  his  cartridge  belt  and  rifle,  sprang  upon  his  own  horse 
again  and  rejoined  Fred  and  Taylor. 

“Down  those  other  fellows,”  cried  Taylor,  but  as  they 
were  going  past  swiftly,  with  scarcely  any  part  of  their  per¬ 
sons  exposed,  it  was  a  difficult  matter  to  hit  them. 

“Drop  their  horses,”  cried  the  cowboy,  and  instantly  two 
of  their  horses  went  down  under  fire,  while  another  reared 
and  plunged  when  hit  and  finally  unseated  its  rider.  Before 
he  could  conceal  himself  from  view  Fred  sent  a  bullet 
through  him. 

“That  got  him,  Fred,”  exclaimed  Nick,  “but  the  other 
fellow  has  made  a  breastwork  of  his  horse.  You  want  to 
look  out  for  him.” 

“All  right.  Let  him  raise  his  head  again  to  fire.  I’ll  get 
him,”  cried  Fred.  But  a  moment  later  they  were  startled 
by  the  main  body  of  redskins  coming  around  the  foot  of  the 
hill  as  fast  as  their  ponies  could  bring  them,  yelling  and 
screeching  like  so  many  demons. 

“We  must  run-  for  it,  boys,”  cried  Nick,  “but  let’s  give 
them  a  few  before  we  start,”  and  the  three  sat  still  on  their 
horses  and  began  pumping  lead  with  tremendous  rapidity. 
Four  or  five  redskins  were  seen  to  topple  from  their  ponies, 
after  which  Nick  sang  out: 

“Come  away  !  Quick !” 

They  wheeled,  put  spurs  to  their  horses  and  rode  as  never 
before  in  their  lives;  but  just  as  they  started  the  redskins 
fired  a  volley  at  them  and  bullets  whistled  all  around  them. 


The  other  cowboy  was  hit  in  the  back,  and  after  going  fifty 
yards  farther  tumbled  to  the  ground.  As  he  was  behind 
Fred  and  Nick  they  were  not  aware  of  what  had  happened,, 
for  they  were  lying  low  on  their  horses’  necks,  going  at  full 
speed.  Not  for  half  a  mile  or  so  did  either  of  them  look 
back.  Then  Nick  exclaimed: 

“I  guess  they  got  Rawson !” 

“Yes,”  assented  Fred;  “I  don’t  see  him  anywhere.” 

“Well,  we  can’t  stop  to  look  for  him,”  said  Taylor,  very 
coolly.  “We  must  run  for  it,  as  they  are  too  many  for  us.” 

“How  about  these  horses  ?  Can  they  take  us  away  from 
them  ?”  Fred  asked. 

“Yes;  if  they  are  not  hit.” 

They  kept  on  for  a  couple  of  miles,  when  Taylor  looked 
back  to  see  if  he  was  widening  the  distance  between  them. 
He  was  not  certain  about  it.  So  he  decided  to  give  them  a 
check,  if  possible.  \ 

“Say,  Fred,”  he  asked,  “can  you  turn  in  the  saddle  and 
knock  one  out,  do  you  think  ?” 

“Yes.  Guess  I  can.” 

“It’s  our  only  chance,”  added  Taylor,  “because  if  we  stop 
to  fire  they’ll  gain  fifty  yards  on  us  before  we  can  get  started 
again.” 

“Well,  let’s  pick  ’em  off  as  we  go,  then.” 

They  examined  their  rifles  while  going  at  full  speed,  for 
it  was  a  ride  for  life.  On  came  the  howling  redskins,  like 
demons  from  the  infernal  regions,  while  Fred  and  Taylor 
coolly  turned  in  their  saddles  and  picked  them  off,  one  by 
one,  with  their  rifles,  until  some  half  dozen  or  more  had  been 
knocked  over. 

“Good,  good !”  exclaimed  Taylor.  “They’ll  get  sick  of  it 
pretty  soon  unless  we  run  into  another  gang  of  them.  They- 
are  trying  to  run  us  down  and  capture  us.  Don’t  throw 
away  a  shot.” 

The  running  fight  lasted  some  four  or  five  miles,  during 
which  the  pursuing  redskins  had  lost  fully  half  their  force. 

“Say,  Nick,  that  fellow  with  the  red  blanket;  is  he  a 
chief  ?” 

“Hanged  if  I  know.  I’ve  missed  him  twice.” 

Fred  turned  in  his  saddle,  aimed  quickly  and  fired,  and 
the  redskin  with  the  red  blanket,  covering  nearly  half  his 
pony,  tumbled  to  the  ground. 

“That  got  him  !”  yelled  Nick. 

Fred  aimed  and  pulled  the  trigger  again  and  exclaimed: 

“My  magazine  is  empty.” 

“Ride  hard,  then,”  advised  Taylor,  “and  fill  it  up  quick. 
We  are  close  to  the  ranch  where  we  slept  last  night.  We’d 
better  make  for  that,  for  if  they  should  cripple  any  of  our 
horses  they’d  get  us.” 

“Well,  they’d  burn  us  out  if  we  got  into  a  house,”  returned 
Fred,  “so  we’d  better  stay  in  the  saddle  as  long  as  we  can. 
It’s  a  great  risk  either  way,  though.” 

The  ranch  was  but  a  mile  away  when  Fred  got  his  maga¬ 
zine  replenished  with  fresh  cartridges,  and  Taylor,  as 
though  doing  so  unconsciously,  made  straight  for  it,  and 
the  two  horses  naturally  kept  well  together.  They  began 
firing  again  and  knocked  over  two  or  three  more  of  their 
pursuers.  Suddenly  Nick  gave  a  yell  of  triumph  and  called 
out  to  Fred : 
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“There  are  some  ranchmen  there.  I  see  their  horses.” 
Half  a  minute  later  some  seven  or  eight  ranchmen  were 
seen  to  run  out  of  the  house,  leap  upon  their  horses  and  dash 
forward  to  meet  them. 

Talk  about  Indian  war  whoops  and  demoniacal  yells. 
There  are  few  of  them  that  can  beat  a  cowboy  when  he  is 
worked  up  to  a  point  where  he  is  utterly  indifferent  to  dan¬ 
ger.  They  came  yelling  like  lunatics  and  the  pursuing  red¬ 
skins,  now  reduced  to  a  beggarly  dozen,  wheeled  their  ponies 
and  began  retreating  as  rapidly  as  they  had  pursued. 

“Come,  Fred,”  yelled  Taylor,  “let’s  go  back  at  ’em.” 

“All  right.  Can  the  horses  stand  it  ?” 

“Yes.  They  can  keep  it  up  all  day.” 

The  cowboys,  though,  were  fully  a  hundred  yards  ahead 
of  them,  going  at  full  speed,  firing  as  they  went.  Then  the 
Indians  resorted  to  an  old  trick  that  had  so  often  saved 
members  of  their  tribe,  that  of  scattering,  in  order  to  divide 
the  pursuit,  or  break  it  up.  They  spread  out  like  an  open 
fan,  each  one  going  by  himself  and  widening  the  distance 
between  them  every  moment. 

“Say,  Fred,”  called  Taylor,  “let’s  follow  those  two  out  on 
the  right  there  and  run  ’em  down.  Their  ponies  are  pretty 
tough,  but  ours  are  better.” 

“All  right,”  And  they  dashed  off,  each  in  pursuit  of  a 
redskin,  who  naturally  expected  the  pursuers  would  follow 
some  one  else. 

After  going  about  a  mile  Fred  and  Taylor  were  a  couple 
of  hundred  yards  apart,  when  the  latter  sang  out : 

“Cripple  his  pony  and  stop  him.” 

Fred  aimed  and  fired  twice  at  the  Indian’s  pony,  finally 
bringing  him  to  a  stop,  while  his  rider  urged  him  vigor¬ 
ously  to  go  on.  Finding  that  he  could  not,  the  redskin 
leaped  to  the  ground,  got  behind  the  pony  and  was  trying 
to  reload  his  rifle,  when  Fred  dashed  up  and  whacked  him 
over  the  head  with  his  gun  barrel.  He  went  down  with  a 
thousand  stars  flashing  before  his  eyes.  Fred  leaped  to  the 
ground  and  secured  his  rifle  and  scalping  knife.  Toma¬ 
hawk  he  had  none,  but  he  had  two  scalps,  one  evidently  that 
•of  a  woman,  hanging  to  his  belt.  Looking  away  out  on  his 
left,  Fred  saw  Taylor  had  captured  his  man  and  was  march¬ 
ing  him  over  in  his  direction.  When  he  came  up  Taylor 
sang  out: 

“Have  you  wounded  him,  Fred  ?” 

“Ho,  I  just  tapped  him  on  the  head  with  the  gun  barrel 
to  stop  him  from  loading  his  rifle.” 

“Well,  redskin,  what  do  you  think  about  it?”  Taylor 
asked,  as  Fred’s  prisoner  began  pulling  himself  together. 

The  Indian  merely  grunted  and  muttered  something  un¬ 
intelligible  to  either  Fred  or  Taylor. 

“Oh,  you  can  speak  English  well  enough,”  said  Taylor. 
“I  want  you  to  tell  me  what  your  people  are  on  the  warpath 
about  again.” 

“White  mans  all  bad,”  said  the  redskin. 

“Oh,  yes,”  sneered  Taylor.  “The  red  men  are  all  good,  I 
suppose.” 

“Red  men  fight.” 

“Oh,  yes,  but  if  you’d  behave  yourselves  and  live  peace¬ 
ably  with  the  white  people,  your  tribe  would  flourish.  As  it 
is,  they  will  be  wiped  off  the  face  of  the  earth.” 


The  Indian  merely  grunted  as  though  he  didn’t  care  to 
discuss  the  matter,  or  even  make  any  comments. 

“Say,  Fred,”  said  Taylor,  “shoot  that  pony  there  through 
the  head,  take  the  blanket  off  and  we’ll  march  these  two 
fiends  back  to  the  ranch  and  wait  for  the  others  to  come 
up.” 

Fred  drew  his  revolver,  shot  the  wounded  pony  through 
the  head  to  put  him  out  of  his  misery,  after  which  he  took 
off  the  splendid  Mexican  blanket,  which  his  rider  had  been 
using  as  a  saddle.  Then  they  marched  the  two  redskins 
back  to  the  ranch,  where  they  bound  them  to  a  tree  in  the 
yard  and  waited  fully  three  hours  before  any  of  the  other 
cowboys  returned.  They  came  back  without  a  single  pris¬ 
oner. 

“What  in  thunder  did  you  take  these  fiends  alive  for,  Tay¬ 
lor  ?”  one  of  the  cowboys  asked. 

“Oh,  I  wanted  to  see  if  I  could  get  any  information  out 
of  them.” 

“You  can’t  get  any  information  out  of  them.  Let  them 
take  what  they  know  where  they  belong,  and  that’s  down 
under  the  ground,”  and  with  that  they  drew  their  revolvers 
and  began  shooting  at  the  two  Indians,  who  died  without  a 
murmur  at  the  foot  of  the  tree  to  which  they  were  bound. 
As  Fred  looked  on  at  the  slaughter  he  realized  the  tremen¬ 
dous  hatred  that  a  ranchman  has  for  a  redskin,  a  hatred 
that  no  pleading  or  logic  in  behalf  of  mercy  or  justice  would 
have  any  effect  on  whatever. 

“By  George,  Hick,  they  didn’t  give  them  any  show,  did 
they  ?” 

“Ho.  They  never  give  a  white  man  any  show,  either. 
They  are  the  most  inhuman  beings  on  earth.  As  merciless 
and  heartless  as  rattlesnakes.  They  take  a  little  child  by 
the  heels  and  throw  it  away  up  in  the  air  and  laugh  as  it 
falls  to  its  death.  They’ve  been  known  to  take  white  chil¬ 
dren  and  hold  them  in  the  blaze  with  their  own  hands,  and 
laugh  as  the  little  things  screamed  with  pain.  I  agree  with 
Tom  Miller,  when  he  says  the  Government  ought  to  order 
their  extermination.” 

The  cowboys  dug  a  little  trench  outside  of  the  enclosure 
around  the  farm  buildings,  in  which  they  buried  the  two 
redskins,  after  which  they  gathered  around  Taylor  and 
Fearnot  to  inquire  about  their  running  fight. 

Said  one  of  them: 

“We  found  over  twenty  dead  Indians  along  the  line  of 
pursuit,  and  the  bodies  of  the  two  scouts  who  went  out  with 
you.  Did  anybody  else  help  you  in  the  fight  ?” 

“Ho.  Fred  and  I  stood  them  off  with  our  repeaters,  all 
the  wav  down  to  where  you  met  us.” 

“Well,  that  beats  any  fight  I  ever  heard  of,”  exclaimed  an 
old  plainsman. 

“Well,  everything  that  saved  us,”  laughed  Fred,  “was  our 
repeaters  and  the  speed  of  our  horses.  It  seems  to  me  that  I 
could  hear  bullets  singing  around  me  all  the  time.  I've  got 
three  or  four  holes  in  my  shirt,  but  I  think  I  have  a  whole 
skin  yet.” 

“Is  this  your  first  fight,  tenderfoot?”  the  old  man  asked. 
^  os.  1  m  not  fond  of  fighting  at  all,  but  still  I’m  willing 
to  fight  to  save  my  hair,  or  life,  any  time  1  have  to.” 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE  GIRL  WHO  FELL  IN  LOVE  WITH  FRED. 

“Sav,  boys,”  sang  out  the  old  plainsman,  “for  a  tender¬ 
foot  this  chap  lays  over  anything  that  ever  came  along  our 
way,”  and  with  that  lie  grasped  Fred’s  hand  and  shook  it 
warmly,  and  his  exafnple  was  followed  by  all  the  others. 
They  seemed  to  look  upon  him  as  a  wonder  for  nerve  and 
steady  coolness  under  fire.  Taylor  they  knew  was  pretty 
well  seasoned,  young  as  he  was,  and  that  he  had  been  in 
fights  with  horse  thieves  and  Indians,  and  had  shown  the 
stuff  that  was  in  him.  But  for  a  boy  fresh  from  school  way 
out  East,  who  had  been  on  the  ranch  only  a  month,  Fred 
was  a  marvel,  and  they  had  a  thousand  questions  to  ask  him 
about  his  early  training  and  how  he  came  to  be  such  a 
good  shot. 

“Well,”  he  laughed,  “when  I  was  at  school,  whatever 
game  we  played,  I  always  tried  to  beat  every  other  one  in  it. 
I  suppose  that's  why  I'm  a  good  shot.” 

“See  here,  boys,”  sang  out  Taylor,  “Lyman  sent  us  up 
here  to  watch  the  redskins,  and  somebody  ought  to  ride  back 
down  to  the  ford  and  tell  him  what  has  happened.  I  don’t 
believe  there  are  any  more  redskins  south  of  the  river,  for  I 
think  the  band  that  we  met  was  sent  over  to  plunder  this 
side,  while  the  main  body  of  the  villains  were  to  look  after 
the  settlements  on  the  north  side.  Who  will  ride  down 
there  and  tell  him  about  it  ?” 

One  of  the  cowboys  volunteered  to  go.  Whereupon  Nick 
told  him  to  tell  Lvman  that  if  half  a  dozen  more  men  were 
sent  up,  they  could  take  care  of  the  south  side,  while  he 

>  could  push  on  up  the  other  and  wipe  out  the  Apaches.  The 
cowboy  ^’as  off  in  fifteen  minutes,  leaving  the  others  in  quiet 
possession  of  the  ranch  which  had  been  suddenly  aban- 

*  doned  by  its  owner.  They  found  plenty  of  forage  for  their 
stock,  but  had  to  kill  one  of  the  cattle  for  food  for  them¬ 
selves. 

The  next  morning  a  couple  of  cowboys  belonging  on  the 
ranch  came  up  from  the  ford  to  see  whether  or  not  it  was 
safe  for  the  owner  and  his  family  to  return.  Of  course  no 
one  could  give  them  any  information  further  than  what  had 
happened,  for  they  knew  nothing  about  the  movements  of 

>  any  other  band  of  Indians.  But  as  Lyman  had  gone  in  pur¬ 
suit  of  the  redskins  on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  it  was 
thought  safe  enough  for  the  owner’s  family  to  return.  One 

!  of  the  cowboys  then  rode  away  to  notify  his  employer  of  the 
situation,  and  late  that  night  he  returned  with  his  family, 
consisting  of  a  wife  and  a  wagon-load  of  children,  some 
seven  or  eight  in  number.  Among  them  were  two  girls, 
seventeen  and  nineteen  years  of  age,  a  son  of  twenty-one, 
another  of  fourteen  or  fifteen,  and  the  balance  small  chil¬ 
dren  of  both  sexes.  The  family  entertained  the  cowboys 
and  asked  them  to  make  the  ranch  their  headquarters  until 

>  the  trouble  was  over.  The  family  knew  Taylor  as  a  neighbor 
living  some  twenty-five  or  thirty  miles  south  of  them,  and 
had  frequently  invited  him  to  visit  them.  Naturally  the 

i  father  and  mother  were  anxious  that  their  daughters  should 
have  a  chance  to  capture  him.  But  Nick  was  not  to  be  easi¬ 
ly  caught  by  a  pretty  face.  The  eldest  girl,  however,  on 


learning  of  Fred  Fearnot’s  intrepidity,  fell  in  love  with  him 
at  sight,  and  during  the  three  days  that  he  remained  there 
with  the  others,  his  wit,  humor,  splendid  singing  and  play¬ 
ing  on  the  violin  entertained  the  entire  party  as  they  had 
never  been  entertained  by  one  individual  before.  The  fam¬ 
ily  name  was  Griswold,  and  the  two  daughters  were  Mattie 
and  Nellie.  The  elder  one  was  utterly  unable  to  conceal 
her  passion  for  Fred.  She  followed  him  about  unconscious¬ 
ly,  gazed  at  him  with  an  expression  in  her  face  and  eyes 
that  could  not  be  misunderstood  by  a  close  observer.  Her 
mother  several  times  cautioned  her,  but  the  girl  seemed  un¬ 
aware  of  what  she  was  doing,  for  she  was  like  one  complete¬ 
ly  hypnotized.  Fred  noticed  it  and  took  particular  pains  to 
avoid  being  left  alone  with  her,  appearing  at  all  times  as 
though  he  wished  all  the  conversation  to  be  general,  and  ex¬ 
erted  himself  to  add  as  much  hilarity  to  the  gathering  as 
possible. 

On  the  morning  of  the  fourth  day  after  the  return  of  the 
Griswolds  to  their  ranch,  the  news  came  that  the  Apaches 
had  returned  to  their  mountain  fastnesses,  and  that  hence¬ 
forth  the  United  States  troops  from  the  nearest  fort  would 
look  after  them,  with  a  view  to  their  punishment  for  the  out¬ 
break. 

“Then  we  can  all  go  home,”  said  Taylor. 

“Yes,”  assented  several  others. 

“Well,  Fred,  we  may  as  well  mount  and  be  off,”  and  with 
that  Taylor  sought  Mrs.  Griswold  and  her  daughters  to  say 
good-by  to  them  and  thank  them  for  their  entertainment. 

“Oh,  we’re  under  heavy  obligations  to  you,”  said  Mrs. 
Griswold,  “and  to  your  friend,  Mr.  Fearnot,  and  I  hope  that 
you’ll  visit  us  again  soon.” 

“Thank  you,”  returned  Nick,  “we’ll  try  to  do  so,  and  if 
you  can  ride  down  our  way  we’ll  be  very  glad  to  see  }*ou. 
Mrs.  Gardner  and  her  daughters,  you  know,  can  take  care 
of  all  the  ladies  that  come  there.” 

“Then  we’ll  be  sure  to  call  some  time,”  said  Mattie,  speak¬ 
ing  up  for  the  first  time. 

“If  you  do,”  he  replied,  “we’ll  do  our  best  to  make  your 
stay  pleasant.  Fearnot  has  a  schoolmate  with  him,  wlio  had 
to  stay  behind  to  help  take  care  of  the  ranch,  and  he’s  a 
brick.  He  can  sing  and  dance  and  play  the  violin  as  well 
as  Fred  can.  Two  weeks  from  Saturday  night  we  expect 
to  go  to  the  dance  up  at  Ranchmen’s  Rest,  which  is  about 
fifteen  miles  from  here,  but  thirty  from  my  place.” 

Fred  was  saddling  his  horse  when  Nick  came  out  and 
told  him  to  go  in  and  bid  the  family  good-by.  He  did  so, 
making  a  very  pretty  speech  to  the  ladies,  thanking  them 
for  their  kindness  to  him  and  promised  to  call  again  in  the 
near  future.  The  elder  daughter  was  white  as  a  sheet  when 
he  shook  hands  with  her  and  never  uttered  a  word.  He  kissed 
the  younger  children,  shook  hands  with  the  old  man  and 
then  went  out,  sprang  into  the  saddle  and  rode  away  with 
Taylor. 

Not  one  of  Taylor’s  ranchmen  were  with  him.  They  had 
all  gone  with  Lyman’s  party  on  the  north  side  of  the  river. 
So  he  and  Fred  were  returning  alone. 

“Nick,”  Fred  asked,  aftnr  they  had  ridden  some  two  or 
three  miles,  “what’s  the  matter  with  the  eldest  Griswold 
girl  ?” 
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“Hanged  if  I  know,  Fred,  for  a  complete  change  came 
over  her  after  she  met  you.  They  all  think  she  has  fallen 
desperately  in  love  with  you,  without  really  being  con¬ 
scious  of  the  fact.” 

“I’m  afraid  it’s  true,  Nick,”  said  Fred,  shaking  his  head, 
“and  I  took  particular  care  to  avoid  being  left  alone  with 
her, .or  to  give  her  a  look  or  speak  a  word  that  would  give  her 
any  grounds  to  suppose  that  I  cared  a  rap  for  her.  I’ve 
known  boys  and  girls  to  fall  in  love  at  sight  that  way,  and 
it’s  all  right  when  they  fall  in  love  with  each  other,  but 
where  it’s  a  one-sided  affair,  it’s  an  awful  thing  for  the  one 
in  love.” 

“She’s  a  nice  girl,  Fred,”  remarked  Nick. 

“Oh,  yes,  but  what  business  has  a  youth  just  out  of 
school  like  I  am  falling  in  love  with  a  girl  when  he  is  lay¬ 
ing  his  plans  for  fun  and  adventure  for  two  or  three  years 
ahead  ?  I’m  going  to  keep  away  from  her.” 

“They’ll  be  sure  to  pay  us  a  visit,”  laughed  Nick. 

“The  deuce  they  will.” 

“Yes.  They  invited  me  to  visit  them  and  bring  you  and 
Terry  up,  and  I  had  to  return  the  compliment.  They  ac¬ 
cepted  the  invitation  very  promptly.” 

“Oh,  well,  it  can’t  be  helped,  I  suppose,  but  if  I  could 
find^out  when  they  wrere  coming,  I’d  go  way  out  to  the  lower 
end  of  the  ranch  and  sleep  writh  the  cowboys.” 

“Oh,  that  wouldn’t  do,  because  they  know  that  you  and 
Terry  are  my  guests  and  not  hired  men.  So  if  they  come, 
you’ll  have  to  make  yourself  agreeable  to  them.” 

When  they  reached  home  they  found  that  the  ranchmen 
who  went  away  with  them  had  returned  at  noon  that  day, 
all  sound  and  well,  not  having  exchanged  a  shot  with  the 
redskins,  but  they  had  told  Terry  and  the  Gardner  sisters 
the  wonderful  story  of  the  running  fight  made  by  Fred  and 
Taylor,  so  when  the  two  rode  up  the  whole  crowd  gave  them 
three  cheers  and  a  tiger. 

“What  in  thunder’s  the  matter  with  you  all?”  Nick 
asked. 

“Oh,  we’ve  heard  all  about  the  fight,”  cried  Mary  Gard¬ 
ner,  “and  we’re  glad  to  see  you  both  back  unharmed.” 

“Say,  Fred,  old  man,”  cried  Terry,  as  he  grasped  his 
hand,  “I  missed  it,  didn’t  I  ?” 

“Yes;  but  let  me  tell  you,  old  man,  it’s  the  luckiest  miss 
you  ever  made,  for  two  of  our  fellows  were  shot  down  right 
by  our  sides,  and  we  had  to  leave  them  to  be  scalped  by  the 
red  fiends.  Just  look  at  the  bullet  holes  in  my  shirt — four 
or  five  of  them.  Some  of  them  rubbed  me  so  close  as  to 
burn  me.  Still  I  brought  back  a  whole  hide.” 

Terry  looked  at  the  torn  places  made  by  the  bullets  in 
Fred’s  clothing  and  remarked  that  it  was  a  pretty  close 
call. 

“You  bet  it  was,  and  I  don’t  want  any  more  calls  like  it.” 
And  then  he  told  Terry  how  he  had  captured  a  big  redskin, 
tapped  him  on  the  head  with  his  gun  barrel,  as  he  was  push¬ 
ing  a  ball  home  in  his  rifle,  and  led  him  a  prisoner  back  to 
the  Griswold  ranch ;  and  how  the  other  cowboys,  when  they 
came  up,  put  an  end  to  him  and  also  to  one  that  Nick  had 
captured. 

“They’re  a  hard  lot,”  he  added,  “and  I  don’t  think  if  I 
were  to  stay  out  here  all  the  rest  of  my  life  that  I’d  ever 
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raise  my  voice  to  save  a  redskin  from  any  kind  of  a  death 
the  ranchmen  wanted  to  give  him.” 

He  went  upstairs  to  his  room  to  bathe  and  make  a  change 
of  clothing  after  his  rough  experience,  and  when  he  came 
down  supper  was  ready.  He  laughed  and  chatted  with  the 
girls,  whose  parents  came  in  and  sat  at  the  table  to  hear 
them  talk  of  the  fight. 

“Did  you  see  the  Griswold  girls?”  Mary  Gardner  asked 
Fred. 

Yes,”  he  replied,  “and  they’re  nice  girls,  too.” 

Oh,  very,”  assented  Mary,  who  was  sounding  him  to  see 
whether  or  not  he  had  been  impressed  by  one  of  them. 

“Did  they  ask  you  to  come  up  and  see  them  again?”  Fan¬ 
ny  inquired. 

“No,  but  I  believe  they  asked  Nick  to  do  so,  and  to  bring 
Terry  and  I  with  him.” 

“What  ?  Didn’t  they  invite  you  ?”  Mary  asked. 

Oh,  yes.  Mrs.  Griswold  did,  but  the  girls  didn’t.” 

Oh,  that’s  the  same  thing,”  she  laughed. 

Well,  what  of  it  ?”  Fred  asked,  with  a  smile  on  his  face. 

We  asked  them  to  come  down  here  and  they  said  they 
would,  and  Nick  told  them  that  you  and  Fanny  and  your 
mother  would  nearly  break  their  necks  trying  to  make  their 
visit  a  pleasant  one.” 

“Why,  of  course  we  would.  We  try  to  make  it  pleasant 
for  everybody  who  calls.  Away  out  here  we  don’t  have 
many  visitors.”  — 

“See  here,  Miss  Mary,  are  you  making  up  any  of  those 
dresses  that  Nick  brought  with  him  from  New  York?” 

“Yes.  Why?” 

“Well,  I  want  to  give  you  notice  that  a  week  from  next 
Saturday  night  there’s  to  be  a  big  dance  at  Ranchmen’s 
Rest,  and  Terry  and  I  want  you  two  girls  to  go,  apd  every¬ 
thing  you  have  on  must  be  new,  fresh  from  New  York. 
Just  think  of  the  sensation  you’ll  create.” 

The  girls’  eyes  fairly  sparkled  as  they  listened  to  him,  but 
the  mother  said  it  was  a  long  ride  for  a  dance. 

“Oh,  we’ll  go  in  the  day  and  come  back  next  day,”  said 
Fred,  “and  of  course  we’ll  see  that  the  girls  are  taken  care 
of  and  have  a  good  time.  If  you  consent  to  let  them  go, 
we’ll  send  word  to  the  landlord  to  reserve  a  room  for  them 
and  two  rooms  for  Nick,  Terry  and  I ;  and  if  you  and  Father 
Gardner  will  go.  I’ll  order  an  extra  room  for  you.” 

“Oh,  we  wouldn’t  think  of  taking  such  a  trip,”  said  the 
old  lady,  “but  the  girls  can  go.  But  they  mustn’t  dance 
into  Sunday  morning.” 

“Oh,  now,  let  me  tell  you,”  laughed  Fred.  “Sunday 
doesn’t  begin  till  sunrise;  neither  does  any  other  day,  for 
the  good  book  says,  you  know,  ‘the  morning  and  the  even¬ 
ing  was  the  first  day;’  so  Sunday  begins  at  sunrise  and  ends 
at  midnight.  Some  people  seem  to  think  that  it  begins  at 
midnight  of  Saturday  and  lasts  till  midnight  Sunday.  But 
it  doesn’t.  I'll  promise  you  not  to  let  them  dance  any  after 
the  stars  fade  away.” 

“Do  you  read  the  Bible  much?”  the  old  lady  asked  of 
Fred. 

“Well,  I've  read  it  a  great  deal,”  he  replied,  “but  can’t 
say  that  I’ve  made  it  a  particular  study.  A  great  deal  that 
I  have  read  I  have  remembered.” 
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“I'm  glad  to  hear  that,"  said  the  old  lady,  who  had  con¬ 
ceived  a  very  high  opinion  of  both  the  boys.  But  the  old 
man  was  a  stickler  for  the  idea  of  Sunday  beginning  at 
midnight. 

“Oh,  you're  mistaken/’  laughed  Fred.  “Day  doesn’t  be¬ 
gin  till  the  stars  fade  out,  for  then  it  is  night.  When  night 
passes  away  day  begins,  and  the  evening  lasts  up  to  mid¬ 
night,  after  which  it  is  night  until  day  begins  again.” 

Early  the  next  morning  the  girls  began  making  up  their 
dresses  from  the  brightest  colored  goods  that  Nick  had 
brought  out  to  them.  They  had  very  crude  ideas  about 
dress,  hence  no  fashion  plates  were  consulted,  and  really 
could  not  have  been  understood  had  such  things  been  in 
their  possession.  But  they  did  have  a  knack  of  fixing 
themselves  up  nicely  and  tastefully,  in  keeping  with  the 
style  in  that  part  of  the  world.  That  they  were  to  be  es¬ 
corted  by  two  such  young  men  as  Fred  and  Terry  was  an 
event  of  their  lives,  and  they  knew  they  would  be  envied  by 
all  the  other  girls  at  the  dance  on  that  account,  as  well  as 
by  the  new  dresses  they  would  wear.  As  for  the  two  boys, 
‘  they  looked  forward  to  no  end  of  fun  on  the  occasion. 

“There’ll  be  a  big  crowd  there,”  said  Fred. 

“Yes,”  assented  Terry,  “and  there’ll  be  no  end  of  liquor 
drinking  and  perhaps  a  few  fights.  We  must  both  keep  out 
of  the  bar-room  and  stick  to  the  girls.” 

“Of  course.  We  have  no  business  in  the  bar-room,  as  we 
don’t  drink,  and  I  don’t  believe  Mary  or  Fanny  care  to 
drink;  but  if  they  do  they  can  have  all  the  lemonade  they 
can  get  away  with.” 

“Provided  we  can  get  the  lemons,”  laughed  Terry. 


I  CHAPTER  IX. 

THE  PUZZLED  COWBOYS. 

The  excitement  over  the  Indian  outbreak  lasted  for  some 
time,  but  the  settlers  felt  sa  e  when  the  United  States  cav¬ 
alry  had  gone  on  the  trail  after  them.  Still  there  was  a 
great  deal  of  uneasiness  in  many  quarters  for  fear  that 
strolling  bands  might  appear  unexpectedly,  who  had  not 
%  heard  of  the  defeat  of  the  others.  Hence  the  men  on  the 
ranches  were  constantly  on  the  lookout,  ready  to  fight  the 
moment  they  should  appear.  But  no  more  Indians  were 
'  seen,  so  the  feeling  of  security  gradually  returned.  It  be¬ 
came  as  much  a  habit  for  Fred  and  Terry  to  buckle  on 
their  revolvers,  when  they  dressed  of  a  morning,  as  to  don 
any  part  of  their  wearing  apparel.  When  they  went  out 
with  the  cowboys  to  assist  in  rounding  up  cattle,  or  doing 
guard  duty  with  them,  they  invariably  carried  their  Win¬ 
chesters  along.  Sometimes  they  got  a  shot  at  a  coyote; 
then  a  cow  with  a  broken  leg  would  probably  have  to  be 
*  lot  the  hide  secured  and  meat  sent  to  the  house  for  food. 

To  one  reading  these  things  in  comfortable  homes  in  the 
cities  it  would  seem  that  such  a  life  would  become  monoton- 
'o’j-.  Yet  it  is  very  far  from  being  so.  Both  Fred  and  Ter- 
rv  had  many  stories  to  tell  which  the  cowboys  had  never 
hea rd  before,  and  the  latter  had  many  to  relate  that  were 


new  to  the  boys.  Hence  there  was  no  such  thing  as  a  dull 
time  with  them.  One  day,  when  the  two  were  out  about  six 
miles  from  the  house,  with  three  of  the  cowboys,  two  cow- 
punchers  going  to  a  ranch  some  twenty  miles  below,  stopped 
and  talked  with  the  party. 

There  is  a  sort  of  Free  Masonry  among  the  cowboys  of  the 
West,  a  fraternal  feeling,  such  as  may  be  found  among  sea¬ 
faring  men  the  world  over,  or  soldiers  training  under  the 
same  flag.  So  they  hail  each  other  wherever  they  meet, 
exchange  news  and  views. 

The  two  newcomers  looked  at  Fred  and  Terry  and  asked 
one  of  the  cowboys  if  they  were  not  tenderfeet,  and  on  being 
told  they  were  they  at  once  became  very  sociable  with  them 
and  proceeded  to  tell  some  marvelous  yarns,  which  both  boys 
at  once  understood  to  be  attempts  to  crowd  their  credulity ; 
but  each  time  the  cow-punchers  got  off  a  yarn,  either  Fred 
or  Terry  would  beat  it  by  one  that  left  the  truth  completely 
out  of  consideration.  Finally  the  cow-punchers’  vocabulary 
of  yarns  was  exhausted  and  Fred,  with  a  merry  twinkle  in 
his  eye,  asked  them  if  that  was  all  they  knew. 

“Oh,  no,”  replied  one  of  them.  “We  know  a  few  more  that 
would  bust  you  open,  and  we  make  it  a  rule  never  to  tell  ’em 
to  a  man  who  hasn’t  been  on  a  ranch  more  than  a  year. 
Sometimes  the  man  has  to  be  out  here  ten  years  before  he 
can  swallow  them.” 

“Swallow  them?”  laughed  Fred.  “That’s  something  I 
never  do.” 

“What !”  exclaimed  the  cow-puncher.  “Do  you  mean  to 
say  you  don’t  believe  what  I  told  you  ?” 

“Why,  yes.  A  man’s  a  fool  to  believe  anything  he  hears 
nowadays.” 

“Great  rattlers !”  exclaimed  the  cowboy.  “If  we  had  a 
coffin  here  I’d  put  you  in  it.” 

“What  for  ?”  Fred  asked. 

“Why,  for  calling  me  a  liar.  You  haven’t  done  so  in  so 
many  words,  but  you’ve  rounded  it  up  in  such  a  way  that  it 
amounts  to  the  same  thing.” 

“Oh,  no,”  returned  Fred,  “because  I  dpn’t  believe  a  thing 
a  man  tells  me,  it  gives  him  no  right  to  say  that  I  call  him 
a  liar.  This  is  a  free  country,  in  which  a  man  can  tell  as 
many  lies  as  he  pleases,  while  another  has  the  right  to  be¬ 
lieve  them  or  not.  Now  there’s  a  fellow  behind  that  rock 
out  there,  who  is  not  so  particular  as  I  am,”  and  he  pointed 
to  a  boulder  some  fifty  yards  away,  “who  spits  out  things 
without  regard  to  other  people’s  feelings.  I’ll  ask  him  what 
he  thinks  of  you  two.”  And  with  that  he  stepped  aside 
about  ten  feet  and  called  out : 

“Say,  Bill,  what  do  you  think  of  these  two  chaps  ?” 

“Think  of  them?”  called  out  a  voice  from  behind  the 

boulder.  “Thev  are  the  worst  liars  in  the  West.” 

%* 

“Oh,  we  are,  eh  ?”  yelled  the  two  cow-punchers,  drawing 
their  revolvers  and  making  a  break  for  the  boulder.  They 
ran  around  behind  it  and  were  utterly  dumfounded  at  find¬ 
ing  nobody  there. 

They  looked  at  each  other  and  even  sought  for  a  trail,  but 
not  finding  one,  they  sang  out  to  Fred : 

“Where  is  that  cowardly  galoot  ?” 

“Isn’t  he  there?”  Fred  asked. 

“No.  There’s  nobody  here.” 
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“Well,  I  thought  he  was.  Didn’t  you  hear  him?” 

“Yes.  Plain  enough.  Reckon  he  crawled  into  a  hole  and 
pulled  it  in  after  him/’  and  with  that  they  came  back  toward 
Fred  and  the  cowboys,  but  when  about  half  way  the  voice 
behind  the  boulder  yelled  at  them : 

“You  are  two  lying  galoots  who  are  good  for  nothing  but 
to  eat  jerked  beef.” 

They  wheeled  and  ran  back,  mad  enough  to  shoot  their 
grandmother.  Of  course  no  one  was  there.  They  examined 
the  rock  as  minutely  as  though  looking  for  gold  nuggets. 

“Say,  pard,”  said  one  to  the  othbr,  “this  rock’s  be¬ 
witched.” 

“Reckon  it  is,  or  else  we  are,"  was  tire  reply.  “But  if  it 
isn’t  I’d  like  to  find  the  galoot  that  called  me  a  Bar.  ’ 

The  other  cowboys  went  to  the  rock  also,  for  their  curios¬ 
ity  was  aroused  fully  as  much  as  that  of  the  other  two.  They 
knew,  however,  from  long  acquaintance  with  it,  that  the 
boulder  was  a  solid  rock,  weighing  many  tons,  and  knew 
there  was  no  cave  or  excavation  under  it,  in  which  one  could 
conceal  himself.  About  thirty  rods  away,  on  the  left,  was 
another  boulder  about  half  the  size  of  the'  first  one,  and 
from  that  came  a  mocking  laugh,  followed  by  the  remark : 

“I  am  here  and  all  the  liars  in  the  West  can’t  get  me.” 

“We  can’t,  eh?”  yelled  the  two  cow-punchers,  drawing 
their  revolvers  again  and  making  a  break  for  the  second 
boulder. 

i 

“Oh,  you  acknowledge  yourselves  liars  then,  eh  ?”  called 
the  voice. 

They  were  too  angry  to  make  any  reply,  but  dashed  around 
behind  the  boulder,  with  blood  in  their  eyes,  and  right  there 
they  again  heard  the  mocking  laugh  within  a  few  feet  of 
them.  Their  rage  turned  to  quaking  fear.  They  stuck 
their  revolvers  into  their  belts,  ran  to  their  horses,  leaped 
into  the  saddles  and  rode  away,  without  taking  leave  of  the 
others,  little  dreaming  that  such  a  thing  as  ventriloquism 
existed  in  the  world.  Both  Fred  and  Terry  rolled  on  the 
ground  in  convulsive  laughter.  The  three  cowboys,  how¬ 
ever,  who  were  with  them,  not  understanding  the  thing, 
were  mystified  to  such  a  degree  that  not  evten  a  smile  was 
seen  on  their  faces. 

“Say,  pard,”  one  of  them  asked  of  Fred,  “what  does  it 
mean?” 

“Oh,  it’s  nothing  in  the  world  but  a  liar’s  Nemesis.” 

“What  in  thunder  is  a  Nemesis?” 

“Nemesis  is  the  fate  that  overtakes  some  people  to  pun¬ 
ish  them  for  wrong-doing.  Those  fellows  told  such  big 
lies  that  their  Nemesis  appeared  to  punish  them.” 

“Well,  shoot  me  for  a  coyote,”  said  the  cowboy,  “if  you 
didn’t  tell  bigger  ones  than  they  did.” 

“So  I  did,”  laughed  Fred,  “but  my  motive  was  different. 
Their  motive  was  a  bad  one, ,  for  they  thought  they  were 
playing  it  on  a  tenderfoot.  Mine  was  simply  a  stand-off.” 

“Yes,  but  hanged  if  I  can  understand  it.  I  never  heard 
of  a  Nemesis  before,  and  yet  I’ve  heard  bigger  lies  than 
either  one  of  you  told.  Don’t  know  but  I’ve  told  a  few  my¬ 
self.” 

“Of  course,”  laughed  Fred.  “I’ve  heard  you  tell  them. 
But  you’re  a  good  sort  of  fellow.  You  don’t  mean  any  harm. 


The  truth  is,  old  Nemesis  is  a  great  friend  of  ours,  and  he 
often  shows  up  when  least  expected.” 

“What  sort  of  a  chap  is  he?”  the  cowboy  asked. 

“Oh,  he  isn’t  any  chap  at  all.  He’s  simply  a  voice  that 
can  sass  anything  or  anybody ‘without  being  seen.  If  he 
could  be  seen,  he’d  have  been  shot  to  pieces  a  thousand  years 
ago.” 

It  was  a  tremendous  load  for  the  three  cowboys  to  carry, 
and  they  talked  of  nothing  else  during  the  entire  day.  When 
they  met  with  others  stationed  on  different  parts  of  the 
great  ranch,  they  told  the  story,  only  to  be  sneered  at. 

“What  are  you  giving  us?”  they  were  asked. 

“It’s  the  straight  truth,  Jack,”  asserted  one  of  them. 
“I’d  swear  to  it.” 

“Don’t  do  it,  Joe,”  replied  Jack.  “Don’t  swear  to  any¬ 
thing  like  that ;  for  if  you  did  none  of  the  rest  of  us  would 
ever  believe  you  again.” 

“Well,  here’s  five  of  us  here,  including  Fred  and  Terry, 
who’d  swear  to  the  same  thing,”  persisted  Joe. 

“Well,  I  hope  they  won’t  do  it,”  argued  Jack.  “You 
couldn’t  make  me  believe  no  ghost  story  like  that,  if  a  thou¬ 
sand  of  you  swore  to  it,  because  I  know  better.” 

There  was  a  mocking  laugh  from  behind  a  cow  that  was 
grazing  about  fifty  feet  away,  and  a  voice  followed  it,  say¬ 
ing: 

“Jack  thinks  lie  knows  it  all.” 

There  were  five  cowboys  now  in  the  party,  and  every  one 
wheeled  and  looked  in  the  direction  of  the  cow,  which  was 
peacefully  grazing. 

“Who  was  that?”  Jack  asked,  with  a  puzzled  look  on  his 

face. 

“Never  mind  who  I  am,  old  man,  but  I  know  you.  You 
think  you  know  it  all,  and  that  nobody  can  tell  you  any¬ 
thing.  You’re  a  good  sort  of  a  fellow,  but  you  don’t  know 
a  thousandth  part  of  what  you  think  you  do.” 

Jack’s  face  was  a  picture  to  look  at.  He  stood  there,  gaz¬ 
ing  at  the  cow,  and  was  again  laughed  at  and  the  voice  said : 

“I’m  inside  of  this  cow  here,  and  talking  to  you  through 
her  nose;  and  while  I’m  in  here  she  knows  more  than  an 
entire  generation  of  Jacks.” 

“Say,  pard,”  said  Jack,  drawing  his  revolver,  “I’m  going 
to  shoot  her  full  of  holes.” 

“If  you  do,  you’ll  have  to  pay  for  her,”  returned  the  voice. 

“Don’t  be  a  fool.  Jack,”  said  one  of  the  cowboys,  laying 
a  hand  on  his  arm. 

“Oh,  he  can’t  help  being  one,”  came  from  the  cow. 

“I  can’t,  eh?”  yelled  Jack,  and  he  was  about  to  fire,  but 
was  caught  by  the  others  and  deprived  of  liis  revolver. 

Terry,  unperceived  by  any  of  the  others,  picked  up  a 
stone  and  threw  it  at  the  cow,  which  struck  her  on  the  ear. 
She  shook  her  head  and  ran  off  nearly  a  hundred  yards. 

When  she  stopped,  the  voice  sang  out : 

“Well,  good-by,  old  man.  Go  to  school  and  learn  some¬ 
thing.” 

Jack  was  nearly  paralyzed,  while  Fred  and  Terry  rolled 
on  the  ground  with  convulsive  laughter. 

“Well,  boys,  shoot  me  for  a  rattler,”  he  said.  “I’ve  been 
punching  cattle  for  ten  years,  and  it's  the  first  time  in  my 
life  I  was  ever  sassed  by  a  cow !’’ 
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\\  tien  they  returned  to  the  house  two  or  three  days  later, 
some  of  the  cowboys  told  Taylor  what  had  happened,  and 
N  ick  happened  to  know  about  ventriloquism.  He  came  into 
the  house,  laid  his  hands  on  Fred’s  shoulder  and  said : 

“Say,  Fred,  why  didn't  you  let  me  know  you  were  a  ven¬ 
triloquist?” 

F  ^Didn’t  think  of  it,”  laughed  Fred,  “and  for  Heaven’s 
sake  don’t  let  the  men  know  it,  for  they’d  fill  me  full  of 
holes.” 

“Yes,  I  believe  they  would,”  said  Nick.  “So  you  better 
be  careful  how  you  play  it  on  ’em.  But  I  wish  I  could  have 
seen  it.” 

“Ton  would  have  had  a  good  laugh,”  remarked  Terry; 
‘Tut  the  two  cow-punchers  who  dashed  away  on  their  bron¬ 
chos  were  the  worst  frightened  lot  you  ever  saw.” 

For  days  the  cow-punchers  talked  of  nothing  else,  and 
seemed  to  think  that  young  Fearnot  was  befriended  by  some 
supernatural  agency  which  they  could  not  understand. 
9  Hence  they  stood  a  little  in  awe  of  him  after  that.  One  of 
the  girls  heard  about  it  and  mentioned  it  to  Terry. 

“Yes,  it’s  so,”  replied  Terry.  “Fred  is  a  peculiar  sort  of 
,  a  fellow  and  knows  more  when  he  is  asleep  than  any  one  I 
know  even  when  awake.  He  can  take  a  handkerchief  and 
tear  it  in  two,  roll  the  two  pieces  into  a  ball  in  his  hand  and 
shake  it  out  whole  again  inside  of  half  a  minute.” 

“I  don’t  believe  that,”  said  Mary. 

“Well,  I’ve  seen  him  do  it*”  persisted  Terry. 

“Oh,  you’d  say  that  to  make  me  believe  it,”  she  laughed, 
“but  I’ll  have  to  see  it.” 

“Well,  when  you  meet  him  again,  offer  him  your  handker¬ 
chief  and  ask  him  to  tear  it  in  two.” 

“I  won’t,”  she  said.  “I  haven’t  got  so  many  that  I  can 
v  afford  to  have  them  torn  up.” 

“Oh,  if  he  doesn’t  restore  it  to  you  again  as  good  as 
when  you  gave  it  to  him,  I’ll  buy  you  a  dozen.” 

“All  right,  I'll  do  it,  then.”  And  she  went  in  search  of 
Fanny  to  have  her  with  her  when  the  trick  was  done.  At 
the  same  time  Terry  went  in  search  of  Fred  to  post  him  of 
what  was  coming. 

“All  right,”  laughed  Fred.  “I’ll  give  them  several  tricks 
and  have  some  fun  with  them and  he  went  up  to  his  room, 
opened  his  trunk  and  provided  himself  with  several  articles 
to  help  him  out  in  his  sleight-of-hand  performances.  Then 
he  went  down,  took  a  seat  on  the  porch  and  waited  for  them. 

Bv-and-by  the  two  girls  and  the  old  lady  came  out  on  the 
porch,  when  Mary  said  to  him : 

“See  here,  Fred,  Terry  says  you  can  tear  a  handkerchief 
in  two,  roll  it  up  in  your  hand  and  it  will  be  whole  again.  I 
told  him  I  didn’t  believe  it,  and  he  told  me  to  bring  you  a 
handkerchief  and  let  you  try  it.  Now,  let’s  see  you  do  it.” 
And  she  handed  him  a  plain  linen  handkerchief,  one  of  a 
dozen  which  he  had  divided  between  her  and  Fanny. 

“Why,  yes,  certainly,”  he  laughed.  “That’s  easy,”  and 
with  that  he  took  the  handkerchief,  tore  it  in  two,  rolled  it 
9  up  in  a  wad  in  his  hand  and  handed  it  back  to  her. 

She  shook  it  out  and  found  it  not  only  whole  again,  but 
had  tied  in  the  corner  of  it  a  very  pretty  gold  band  that  just 
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fitted  her  finger. 


“Oh,  my!”  she  exclaimed.  “Here’s  a  ring!  Whose 
is  it  ?” 

“It’s  yours,”  he  replied.  And  she  slipped  the  ring  over 
one  of  her  plump,  brown  fingers,  gazing  at  it  with  un¬ 
feigned  delight. 

“Oh,  do  please  tear  mine,  too,”  cried  Fanny,  handing  him 
her  handkerchief.  He  did  so  and  played  the  same  trick. 

“Oh,  Uve  got  a  ring,  too!”  she  cried,  putting  it  over  her 
finger.  “Did  you  ever  see  the  like?” 

The  parents  of  the  two  girls  were  not  only  amused,  but 
really  mystified.  The  old  man  took  the  pipe  out  of  his 
mouth  and  gazed  at  Fred  as  though  he  thought  him  a  won¬ 
derful  magician,  possessing  dangerous  powers. 

“How  did  you  do  that?”  he  asked.  * 

“Oh,  I  don’t  know,”  Fred  replied,  “any  more  about  it 
than  you  do.  You  saw  what  I  did  and  so  did  I,  but  that’s 
all.”  * 

“Well,  I  don’t  understand  it,”  said  the  old  man. 

“Neither  do  I,”  added  Fred.  “Sometimes  it  comes  out 
that  way  and  sometimes  it  doesn’t.” 

Of  course  that  explanation  mystified  things  still  more. 

“Now,  watch  this,”  continued  Fred,  taking  a  silver  dol¬ 
lar  from  his  pocket  and  tossing  it  up  in  the  air,  where  it  dis¬ 
appeared  from  sight. 

“Where  did  it  go?”  he  asked 

No  one  knew. 

“Well,  I’ll  get  it  again,”  and  he  snatched  out  at  space, 
opened  his  hand  and  there  lay  the  dollar. 

Then  he  took  the  old  man’s  hat  off  his  head  and  handed 
it  to  the  old  wife,  saying : 

“See  there,  now.  The  hens  are  laying  eggs  in  his  hat.” 
And  to  her  utter  amazement  there  lay  two  fresh  eggs  in  it. 


CHAPTER  X. 

THE  DANCE  AT  RANCHMEN’S  REST. 

The  look  of  astonishment  on  the  old  man’s  face  when  he 
found  that  he  had  been  going  around  with  eggs  in  his  hat 
was  too  much  for  Fred,  Terry  and  Taylor,  who  fairly  roared 
with  laughter,  in  which  the  girls  finally  joined,  because  it 
was  their  nature  to  do  so.  They  would  laugh  at  anything 
which  was  funny,  and  certainly  the  expression  on  the  old 
man’s  face  was  funny  enough. 

The  old  man  never  heard  the  last  of  it,  for  the  cowboys 
twitted  him,  and  his  old  wife  frequently  nagged  him  about 
the  hen  laying  eggs  in  his  hat  while  it  was  on  his  head.  The 
two  girls,  however,  had  gained  two  pretty  rings,  for  like  all 
others  of  their  sex,  they  were  very  fond  of  jewelry,  and  dur¬ 
ing  the  day  Terry  made  each  one  a  present  of  another  ring. 

A  few  days  later  they  had  finished  their  costumes  for  the  " 
dance  at  Ranchmen’s  Rest  and  put  them  on  that  Fred  and 
Terry  might  see  and  pass  judgment  on  them. 

“Oh,  you’ll  be  the  belles  of  the  evening,”  laughed  the 
boys,  “and  we  wouldn’t  miss  taking  you  there  for  half  the 
cattle  on  the  ranch.  We’ll  empty  our  grips  and  lend  them 
to  you  to  put  the  outfit  in,  so  you  won’t  have  to  wear  it  on 
the  road,”  said  Fred. 
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The  next  day  they  were  to  start  early,  the  two  girls  going 
in  the  wagon,  with  Ben  Miller  and  their  brother  driving, 
while  Fred,  Nick  and  Terry  were  to  ride  horseback.  They 
had  a  merry  time  on  the  way,  and  reached  the  tavern  in  the 
middle  of  the  afternoon,  where  they  were  received  by  the 
landlord  and  his  family  with  great  cordiality  and  shown  to 
the  room  that  had  been  reserved  for  them.  The  landlord’s 
two  daughters  were  acquainted  with  them  and  spent  an 
hour  in  their  room,  asking  questions  about  Fred  and  Terry. 
Quite  a  number  of  men  and  girls  had  already  arrived,  and 
as  night  approached  they  came  faster,  until  there  were  at 
least  two  score  of  girls,  with  nearly  twice  as  many  men,  all 
from  the  ranches.  There  were  thirty  or  forty  cowboys  who 
had  not  seen  Fred,  but  had  heard  of  his  and  Taylor’s  won¬ 
derful  running  tight  with  the  Apaches,  and  naturally  were 
quite  anxious  to  see  him,  and,  of  course,  to  take  a  drink  with 
him. 

“Oh,  I  draw  the  line  on  tanglefoot,”  laughed  Fred.  “I 
never  touch  it.” 

That  caused  him  to  fall  in  the  estimation  of  some  of 
them,  who  held  to  the  idea  that  one  was  only  half  a  man 
unless  he  drank  and  occasionally  got  drunk.  One  old  fel¬ 
low  reasoned  with  him  that  he  could  never  expect  to  be  a 
real,  full-grown  man  if  he  didn’t  drink  liquor. 

“We  think  differently  where  I  came  from,”  he  replied  to 
the  old  fellow,  “for  out  East  we  say  that  a  man  who  drinks 
puts  an  enemy  in  his  mouth  to  steal  his  brains  away.  I 
never  thought  I  had  more  brains  than  a  man  ought  to 
have,  so  I  don’t  intend  to  let  whisky  take  any  of  them  away 
from  me.” 

“Why,  I’ve  been  drinking  whisky  for  more  than  forty 
years,  and  I  reckon  I’ve  got  all  the  brains  that  I  ever  had.” 

“Oh,  whisky  doesn’t  take  a  man’s  brains  out  of  his  head, 
but  it  does  take  the  sense  out  of  it  while  he’s  drunk,  for 
when  a  man  is  drunk  he  doesn’t  know  what  lie’s  doing,  be¬ 
cause  the  whisky  has  befuddled  his  brain.” 

“Yes,”  assented  the  old  man,  “but  he’s  all  right  again 
when  he  gets  sober.” 

“So  he  is,’*  laughed  Fred,  “provided  somebody  doesn’t  kill 
him  while  he  is  drunk,  or  he  does  nothing  for  which  the 
people  put  him  in  jail  or  lynch  him.  If  you  were  to  go  to 
New  York  and  get  drunk  and  cut  up  like  people  do  out 
here,  everybody  would  say  you  were  no  gentleman.  While 
out  here  gentlemen  get  drunk  whenever  they  please,  and 
nobody  finds  fault  with  them  for  it.  It’s  simply  the  differ¬ 
ence  of  ideas  between  two  parts  of  the  country.” 

“Well,  I  don’t  see  how  you  can  get  out  of  drinking  with 
a  friend  when  he  asks  you  to,”  said  the  old  man. 

“Well,  let’s  look  at  it  this  way,”  laughed  Fred,  willing  to 
argue  the  matter  for  the  fun  of  the  thing.  “Suppose  that 
I’m  in  the  habit  of  eating  coyote  for  dinner  and  washing  it 
down  with  gulps  of  kerosene  oil  ?  If  I  ask  you  to  dine  with 
me,  would  you  partake  of  the  same  fare?” 

“Reckon  I  couldn’t  go  it,”  laughed  the  old  man,  shaking 
his  head. 

“Of  course  not,”  assented  Fred;  “but  suppose  I  should 
feel  insulted  because  you  didn’t.  What  would  you  think  of 
me  ?” 


“I’d  think  you  ought  to  be  shot,  for  coyote  eaters  are  no 

good.” 

The  crowd  laughed  and  Fred  had  gained  his  point,  which 
he  was  arguing  for,  that  every  man  should  have  the  right 
to  refuse  to  drink,  without  giving  offencA  He  went  into 
the  bar-room  after  awhile,  and  was  very  much  amused  at 
seeing  a  large  sign  running  the  entire  length  of  it,  which 
said : 

“Only  the  Very  Best  Tanglefoot  Sold  Here.” 

The  landlord  had  acted  on  his  idea  that  any  kind  of 
liquor  that  made  a  man  drunk  was  a  tanglefoot. 

When  night  came  on  the  place  was  crowded.  The  sit¬ 
ting-room  was  full  of  girls  and  women,  many  of  them  wear¬ 
ing  the  simplest  style  of  dress,  that  might  have  been  fash¬ 
ionable  in  colonial  days.  There  was  not  a  piece  of  silk 
among  them,  except  in  the  shape  of  ribbons.  The  two  Gard¬ 
ner  sisters,  though,  created  a  sensation  when  they  entered 
the  supper-room,  accompanied  by  Fred  and  Terry.  Every¬ 
thing  they  wore  was  bright  and  new.  They  were  fine-look¬ 
ing,  buxom  girls,  full  of  life  and  fun,  and  conscious  of  the 
sensation  they  were  making.  They  knew  they  were  well 
dressed  and  accompanied  by  the  heroes  of  the  evening,  the 
two  most  accomplished  young  men  there.  After  supper  the 
tables  were  cleared  away  for  the  dancers.  Just  before  the 
dancing  began  the  two  Griswold  girls  came  in,  accompanied 
by  their  brother  and  two  ranchmen  from  their  place.  Of 
course  the  two  boys  paid  their  respects  to  them,  and  Fred 
found  it  extremely  difficult  tt>  get  away  from  Mattie.  When 
the  music  struck  up,  he  said  to  her : 

“I’ve  an  engagement  for  this  set,  so  you  will  please  ex¬ 
cuse  me  and  promise  me  the  pleasure  of  a  dance  with  you 
later  in  the  evening.”  * 

“Yes,”  she  replied.  “Of  course,  I  should  be  happy  to.” 

On  his  way  to  join  the  girls  he  ran  across  Taylor,  who 
took  him  aside  and  said : 

“Fred,  there’ll  be  a  lot  of  trouble  here  to-night.” 

“What’s  the  matter?”  he  asked. 

“Oh,  there’s  nearly  twenty  men  drunk  already,  and 
there’ll  be  twenty  morg  inside  of  an  hour  or  two.  I've  been 
■trying  to  get  the  landlord  to  suggest  to  them  that  they  all 
turn  in  their  guns  to  him,  but  he  shakes  his  head  and  says 
the  very  suggestion  would  set  them  to  shooting.” 

“Well,  what’s  to  be  done  about  it?” 

“I  don’t  know.  The  only  way  I  know  of  to  get  out  of  it 
is  to  hitch  up  and  go  back ;  make  an  all-night  drive  of  it.” 

“Oh,  that  wouldn’t  do,”  said  Fred,  shaking  his  head. 
“When  the  trouble  begins,  we’ll  just  send  the  girls  to  their 
rooms  and  retire  to  ours,”  and  with  that  he  turned  away  to 
rejoin  Mary  Gardner,  who  was  waiting  rather  impatiently 
for  him.  He  led  her  out  on  the  floor,  where  they  danced 
for  nearly  a  half  hour,  attracting  a  great  deal  of  attention. 
Then  he  danced  with  Mattie  Griswold,  thus  making  her  the 
happiest  girl  in  the  room,  after  which  he  danced  with  her 
younger  sister,  and  then  led  one  of  the  landlord’s  daugh¬ 
ters  out  on  the  floor.  The  Gardner  girls  danced  with  others 
and  seemed  to  be  enjoying  themselves  very  much.  When 
Fred  returned  to  Mary  he  found  a  strapping  big  cowboy, 
rather  the  worse  for  liquor,  begging  her  to  dance  with  him. 
I  can’t,”  she  replied,  “because  l  am  engaged  to  dance 
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with  this  gentleman,"  laying  her  hand  on  Fred’s  arm  as 
he  came  op." 

“But  1  asked  you  before  he  did,”  said  the  fellow. 

“Oh.  no,"  she  replied.  “I  promised  him  a  week  ago, 
didn't  I:"  and  she  appealed  to  Fred. 

“Yes,"  said  Fred  very  pleasantly,  “and  I’ve  come  for  you 

*  to  keep  your  promise.” 

“Well,  see  here,  tenderfoot,  she’s  going  to  dance  with 
me,"  and  with  that  he  caught  hold  of  Mary’s  arm  and  pulled 

\  her  rather  rudely  out  on  the  floor. 

“Fred  !  Fred !”  she  called,  “make  him  let  me  go.” 

For  a  moment  Fred  was  puzzled  to  know  what  to  do.  The 
fellow  was  drinking,  armed  with  a  revolver,  and  any  inter¬ 
ference  on  his  part  would  precipitate  a  fight  in  the  midst  of 
a  crowd  of  at  least  fifty  women  and  girls.  Suddenly  the 
thought  flashed  through  his  mind  to  snatch  the  fellow’s  re¬ 
volver  from  his  case  and  thus  put  it  out  of  his  power  to 
start  a  fight.  So  he  walked  up  to  him  and  with  all  the  deft- 

9  ness  of  an  expert  pickpocket  he  reached  around  and  pos¬ 
sessed  himself  of  the  weapon  without  the  fellow’s  knowing 
it.  Then  he  said  to  him : 

►  “Better  let  her  alone,  pard.  No  gentleman  will  try  to 
force  a  lady  to  dance  with  him  when  she  doesn’t  wish  to 
do  so.” 

“Say,  tenderfoot,”  saj^Jhe  cowboy,  rather  patronizingly, 
“you  want  to  keep  stiH/’ 

“No ;  it’s  you  who  must  keep  still,”  returned  Fred.  “So 
let  go  of  her  arm  or  I’ll  blow  a  hole  through  you,”  and  with 
that  he  reached  back  as  if  to  draw  his  revolver. 

Quick  as  a  flash  the  cowboy  reached  for  his  gun,  only  to 
find  it  gone.  An  instant  change  came  over  him,  for  he  said : 

“Yes,  certainly,”  and  backed  away  from  him. 

“Mary,”  he  whispered,  “I  took  his  gun  away  from  him 
without  his  knowing  it,  to  prevent  a  fight.  You  must  wait 

^  till  I  give  it  to  the  landlord,  or  I’ll  be  accused  of  stealing 

*  it.” 

“All  right,”  she  laughed,  on  seeing  the  puzzled  cowboy 
searching  all  his  pockets  for  his  weapon. 

Fred  stepped  up  to  a  cowboy  whom  he  knew  and  asked 
what  the  fellow’s  name  was. 

“His  name  is  Jim  Cook,”  replied  his  informant. 

“Well,  I  took  his  gun  away  from  him,  without  his  know¬ 
ing  it,  just  now  to  prevent  trouble.  Will  you  be  kind  enough 

*  to  give  it  to  the  landlord,  and  tell  him  to  keep  it  until  he 
sobers  up?” 

“Yes,”  laughed  the  other.  “I  saw  you  when  you  took  it, 
and  was  just  wondering  if  you  were  stealing  it.” 

“Well,  you  understand  it  now,  don’t  you  ?”  asked  Fred. 

“Oh,  yes,”  and  he  took  the  revolver  and  left  the  room  with 

it. 

Some  ten  minutes  later,  while  he  was  dancing  with  Mary, 
the  big  fellow  caught  him  by  the  arm  and  stopped  him, 
saying :  , 

*  “See  here,  tenderfoot,  did  you  take  my  gun?” 

“Yes,  and  sent  it  to  the  landlord  to  keep  it  for  you.  I 
did  it  to  prevent  trouble.” 

*  “Well,  that  won’t  stop  trouble,”  he  growled.  And  he 
started  off  toward  the  bar-room  to  recover  his  weapon. 


Fred  turned  and  saw  the  cowboy  to  whom  he  had  given 
it,  and  asked: 

“What  did  you  do  with  it?” 

“It’s  behind  the  bar.” 

“Will  you  do  me  the  favor  to  go  and  watch  him  and  see 
if  he  gets  it?  If  he  wants  to  have  trouble  with  me,  I’ll  go 
outside  and  have  it  out  with  him;  but  it  won’t  do  to  start  it 
in  this  room,  with  all  these  girls.” 

“All  right.  I’ll  watch  him,”  and  the  fellow  left,  but  a 
few  minutes  later  returned  very  hurriedly,  intercepted 
Fred  in  the  dance,  and  told  him  the  landlord  had  given  him 
the  revolver. 

“What  a  fool  he  is !”  exclaimed  Fred.  “You  must  take  a 
seat,  Mary,  or  we’ll  have  bullets  flying  around  here  thick  as 
hail.  There  are  too  many  of  them  drunk;”  and  before 
Mary  could  protest  he  left  her,  made  his  way  out  of  the 
room  and  entered  the  bar-room,  where  fully  a  score  of  cow¬ 
boys  were  drinking  and  making  all  sorts  of  noises.  He 
found  the  big  fellow  taking  a  stiff  drink  at  the  bar,  and 
stepping  up  to  his  side,  tapped  him  on  the  arm,  saying: 

“I’ve  had  my  dance,  now,  and  if  you’ll  step  outside  in  the 
moonlight,  we’ll  have  out  our  little  trouble  without  dis¬ 
turbing  the  ladies  in  the  other  room.” 

His  very  coolness  staggered  the  fellow,  and  he  turned 
and  looked  Fred  straight  in  the  eye. 

“Don’t  make  any  noise,”  suggested  Fred  very  coolly,  “but 
just  step  outside  with  me,  and  we’ll  have  a  sociable  time  for 
a  minute  or  so.  Of  course,  you’re  too  much  of  a  gentleman 
to  want  to  disturb  the  ladies.” 

“Do  you  mean  it,  tenderfoot  ?” 

“Yes,  I  do.  I  think  it’s  better  for  me  to  wipe  you  out  be¬ 
fore  you  pour  in  any  more  whisky,  because  a  few  drinks 
more  will  make  you  behave  like  an  Apache,  and  begin  to 
shoot  some  of  the  girls.  I’ve  got  a  little  private  cemetery 
over  the  river,  but  there  hasn’t  been  a  hole  dug  in  it  yet, 
and  I’ll  give  you  the  nicest  corner  in  it,  under  the  shade  of 
a  big  cottonwood,  where  the  chintz-bugs  can  sing  you  to 
sleep  every  night.” 

“Say,  tenderfoot,”  said  the  fellow,  “I  ain’t  got  nothing 
agin  you.” 

"^But  I’ve  got  something  against  you,”  said  Fred  very 
firmly.  “You’ve  got  to  step  outside  and  fight,  or  else  give 
up  your  weapon  to  the  landlord  again.” 

By  that  time  several  cowboys,  who  were  standing  close  by, 
caught  the  drift  of  the  talk  between  them  and  instantly 
they  were  surrounded.  The  big  fellow  saw  that  Fred  had 
his  hand  on  his  gun  all  the  time  he  was  talking,  and  could 
easily  get  the  drop  on  him,  if  he  made  a  motion  to  draw. 

“What’s  the  trouble  there  ?”  sang  out  the  landlord. 

“Oh,  it’s  trouble  of  your  making,”  replied  Fred.  “You 
gave  this  man  his  gun  after  I  sent  it  to  you,  and  then  filled 
him  up  with  your  confounded  tanglefoot  until  he  wants 
to  shoot  in  the  other  room,  right  among  the  girls.  I’ve  in¬ 
vited  him  to  step  outside  and  shoot  at  me,  but  he  refuses  to 
do  so.  I  now  tell  him  that  you  must  have  the  gun  again  or 
else  fight.” 

“Oh,  I’ll  take  the  gun,”  said  the  landlord.  “I  didn’t  know 
he  was  making  trouble.  What  are  you  making  a  fool  of 
yourself  for,  Jim?”  And  with  that  the  landlord  came 
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around  from  behind  the  bar  and  took  the  big  fellow’s  re¬ 
volver  from  his  belt. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

WHAT  HAPPENED  AFTER  THE  DANCE. 

On  seeing  the  big  fellow  disarmed,  Fred  extended  his 
hand  to  him,  saying : 

“Now,  pard,  you  can’t  shoot  anybody,  and  no  one  will 
shoot  an  unarmed  man;  so  the  probabilities  are  that  you’ll 
wake  up  in  the  morning  very  much  alive,”  and  with  that  he 
turned  to  make  his  way  back  to  the  ball-room. 

“Well,  shoot  me  for  a  coyote !”  exclaimed  a  cowboy  who 
witnessed  the  little  episode.  “But  for  cheek  and  coolness 
that  tenderfoot  lays  over  anything  I  ever  saw !  ’ 

“His  head’s  level,  though,”  remarked  the  landlord.  “Most 
men  would  have  shot  Jim,  but  he  isn't  built  that  way.  Aou 
can  bet  your  last  dollar  that  when  he  shoots,  he  shoots  to 
kill,  and  is  justified  in  doing  so.” 

“What’s  the  trouble  between  you,  Jim?”  he  asked  of  the 
big  fellow. 

“Give  me  my  gun,”  was  all  Jim  would  say. 

“No,  you  can’t  have  it,  for  you’ll  go  to  making  trouble, 
break  up  the  dance  and  spoil  all  the  fun.” 

“Well,  now,  see  here,”  spoke  up  another  cow-puncher, 
standing  by,  “it  ain’t  right  to  take  a  man’s  gun  away  from 
him.” 

“Yes,  it  is,”  said  the  landlord,  “when  he  is  too  full  to 
know  how  to  behave  himself,  and  I’m  not  going  to  let  him 
have  it.” 

“Well,  he  can  have  mine,  then,”  and  with  that  the  fel¬ 
low  drew  his  six-shooter  and  let  Jim  have  it. 

“You  shouldn’t  have  done  that,”  said  the  landlord,  “for  if 
he  doesn’t  kill  the  tenderfoot  he’ll  be  killed  himself.” 

“Well,  this  is  a  free  country;”  growled  the  other,  “and 
there’s  room  enough  in  the  earth  to  bury  them  both.” 

“Set  ’em  up,  Bill,”  said  Jim,  and  the  landlord  filled  up 
the  glasses  for  a  half  dozen  friends  who  had  surrounded  the 
big  fellow. 

One  of  the  cowboys  from  Taylor’s  ranch,  who  was  in  the 
room,  made  haste  to  let  Fred  know  the  situation. 

“All  right,”  said  Fred,  who  had  not  resumed  the  dance, 
“I’ll  see  him  again,”  and  as  he  turned  to  leave  he  ran  against 
Taylor  and  Terry. 

“Say,  boys,”  he  said,  “there’s  a  fellow  out  there  in  the 
,  bar-room  who  is  coming  in  here  to  shoot  me.  I’ve  dis¬ 
armed  him  twice  to  avoid  trouble  with  him,  so  if  I  don’t  go 
out  he’ll  come  in  here  and  set  bullets  going  among  these 
girls.” 

“Come  ahead,”  said  Nick.  “We’ll  see  that  you  get  fair 
play.”  And  all  three  left  the  room  together. 

They  met  the  big  fellow  and  three  of  his  friends  at  the 
door,  trying  to  get  into  the  ball-room. 

“Ah !  here  you  are,”  said  Fred,  getting  the  drop  on  him. 
“I  hear  that  you’ve  got  your  gun  again.  If  you  try  to  draw 
I’ll  plug  you.  Turn  around  now  and  step  outside.” 

Without  a  word  the  fellow  turned  around,  went  across 


the  bar-room  to  the  door,  which  opened  out  on  the  long 
rambling  piazza,  followed  by  Fred  and  the  others.  The  news 
quickly  spread  and  there  was  a  rush  to  see  it. 

“Now,  my  man,”  said  Fred,  “get  out  there  in  the  middle 
of  the  street  and  we’ll  have  it  out.  I  won’t  fire  till  you  get 
your  gun  in  your  hand,  and  then  we’ll  wait  till  somebody 
counts  three.” 

The  fellow  walked  out  to  the  middle  of  the  street,  unti 
he  was  some  six  or  eight  paces  away,  while  Fred  did  the 
same  thing.  The  big  fellow  didn’t  wait  for  any  one  to 
count,  but  drew  his  gun  and  began  firing,  actually  sending 
two  bullets  close  to  Fred’s  head  before  the  latter  fired.  Then 
he  fired  quickly  and  the  cowboy  dropped  as  though  his  head 
had  been  shot  off  his  shoulders. 

“That  settled  him,”  cried  Nick  Taylor,  as  three  or  four 
men  rushed  to  the  man,  where  he  lay  on  the  ground. 

“Stand  back!”  sang  out  Fred  sternly.  “This  business 
isn’t  ended  yet.  I  want  the  man  who  gave  him  his  gun.” 

“It  was  Jim  Black,”  cried  out  some  one  on  the  piazza  of  ^ 
the  old  tavern. . 

“Well,  let  Jim  Black  step  out  there  and  get  his  gun.  He 
loaned  it  to  him,  because  he  was  too  cowardly  to  use  it  him¬ 
self.  I  disarmed  him  twice  to  avoid  trouble,  but  he  was 
determined  to  have  it.  I  don’t  know  who  Black  is,  but  no¬ 
body  but  a  black  man  would  do  a  thing  of  that  kind.” 

“I’m  a  white  man,”  roared  Black,  stepping  out  into  the 
street  and  picking  up  the  weapon  which  the  big  fellow  let 
fall  as  he  went  down. 

“Are  you  the  man  that  let  him  have  your  revolver?” 
Fred  asked. 

“Yes,  I’m  the  galoot.” 

“Well,  let  me  say  to  you  that  you’re  not  worth  shooting 
with  powder  and  ball.  You  ought  to  be  hanged  with  your  - 
head  down  and  left  there  to  die,  with  a  placard  pinned  to 
your  breast,  saying  that  here  hangs  the  blackest  man  in  the 
West.  There’s  a  house  full  of  ladies  dancing  and  enjo3fing 
themselves,  and  no  white  man  would  try  to  break  it  up,  ex¬ 
cept  such  as  you.  Now,  will  somebody  please  count  three?” 

Some  man  on  the  piazza  sang  out : 

“One,  two - ”  and  Black  fired. 


Fred  was  about  the  hundredth  part  of  a  second  behind 
him.  Black  let  his  pistol  fall  to  the  ground  and  tried  to 
pick  it  up  with  his  left  hand. 

Say,  Jim,”  sang  out  a  voice  on  the  piazza,  “are  you  hit  ?”  ** 
Yes,  my  right  arm  is  broken. 

That  settles  it,  then.  Stop  where  you  are,  tenderfoot 
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All  right,”  said  Fred.  “I’m  satisfied,  unless  there  is  - 


some  one  in  the  crowd  who  has  made  up  his  mind  that  there 
must  be  some  shooting  going  on  here  to-night,  in  order  to 
spoil  the  pleasure  of  the  ladies.” 

“Oh,  that’s  all  right,  pard,”  and  the  next  moment  a  shout 
went  up  from  the  whole  crowd,  thus  expressing  their  admir¬ 
ation  of  the  pluck  of  the  young  tenderfoot. 

Black  coolly  walked  into  ^he  house,  leaving  the  big  fel¬ 
low  lying  in  the  road  where  he  had  fallen."  The  crowd, - 
thinking  the  other  was  dead,  left  him  lying  there,  but  be- 
loie  Fred  reached  the  piazza  himself  he  was  seen  to  rise  to 
a  sitting  position  and  put  his  hand  to  his  head.  4 

(neat  rattlers,  bo3Ts!  sang  out  some  one  in  the  crowd. 
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"Cook  isn't  dead !”  and  they  made  a  rush  for  him,  raised 
him  to  his  feet,  led  him  into  the  bar-room,  where  a  great 
o-ash  in  his  forehead  showed  where  Fred’s  bullet  had  simply 
grared  his  skull,  stunning  him  to  insensibility. 

While  all  this  was  going  on,  many  of  the  women  were 
screaming  and  trying  to  get  to  a  place  of  safety.  The  ma¬ 
jority  of  them  ran  upstairs,  for  fear  that  some  of  the  drunk¬ 
en  men  would  rush  into  the  ball-room  and  begin  firing 
there.  They  heard  the  shouts  of  the  men  below  and  the 
uproar  in  the  bar-room,  but  no  more  shots  were  fired.  The 
,  noise  in  the  bar-room  was  made  by  the  cow-punchers  drink- 
i  ing  the  health  of  the  tenderfoot  who  knew  how  to  shoot, 
whether  he  was  fighting  Apaches  or  white  men,  and  from 
that  moment  every  man  in  and  about  the  place  was  the  firm 
friend  of  Fred  Fearnot.  As  for  Black,  Fred  persisted  in 
saying  that  the  crowd  ought  to  hang  him. 

“The  other  fellow  was  drunk,”  he  said,  “and  hardly  knew 
,  what  he  was  doing.  Black  was  not  drunk.  He  has  a  white 
skin,  but  the  heart  of  an  Apache,  who  wanted  to  see  blood 
shed,  even  though  it  cost  the  lives  of  women.” 

“Say,  pard,”  protested  a  cowboy,  “you’re  too  hard  on 
him.” 

“I  don’t  think  so.”  said  Fred.  “Your  friend  Jim  is  a 
white  man  in  color  only.  He  knew  that  the  landlord  had 
taken  Cook’s  pistol  from  him  to  keep  the  peace,  and  he 
coolly  handed  his  gun  to  him,  saw  him  start  toward  the 
ball-room  where  tlie  women  were,  to  begin  shooting  in 
there,  and  I  insist  that  such  men  ought  to  be  lynched.” 
And  with  that  he  turned  to  Black  and  gave  him  the  worst 
roasting  the  cowboys  had  ever  heard.  He  was  a  splendid 
talker,  and  in  his  remarks  he  spoke  so  eloquently  of  a  man’s 
f  duty  to  women  that  had  lie  continued  five  minutes  longer, 
he  would  have  worked  the  crowd  up  to  such  a  frenzy  that 
Black  would  have  been  lynched. 

“How,”  said  he,  turning  to  the  crowd,  “there  are  fifty 
girls  and  wo;men  here  to-night,  who  have  come  ten,  twenty, 
thirty,  forty  miles  to  enjoy  the  dance.  Let  us  see  to  it  that 
they  do  enjoy  it,  even  if  we  have  to  kill  a  dozen  men  to 
bring  it  about.  Ho  white  man  will  do  or  say  a  thing  to 
break  it  up.” 

“Hurrah  for  the  tenderfoot !”  yelled  one  of  the  cowboys, 
and  they  nearly  raised  the  roof  of  the  old  tavern  with  their 
*  cheers. 

“That’s  all  right,  friends,”  he  sang  out.  “All  of  you 
come  into  the  ball-room,  now,  call  the  girls  down,  and  I’ll 
primp  the  fiddle  for  you  myself.” 

There  was  a  wild  rush  for  the  ball-room,  but  not  a  single 
woman  or  girl  was  there.  Terry  and  Hick  ran  upstairs  and 
sang  out  to  them  to  come  down,  as  the  trouble  was  over,  and 
that  Fred  was  going  to  play  the  violin.  They  came  troop¬ 
ing  down,  while  some  were  laughing  and  chatting  as  though 
nothing  had  occurred  to  mar  the  pleasure  of  the  evening. 
A  platform  had  been  arranged  in  one  corner  of  the  room  for 
the  musicians,  simply  boards  placed  on  the  heads  of  empty 
whisky  barrels.  Fred  seated  himself  in  a  chair  upon  it, 
tuned  up  the  violin  and  began  playing.  So  entranced  were 
they  with  the  music  that  not  a  couple  ventured  on  the  floor 
to  dance.  They  preferred  to  listen.  He  played  tune  after 
tune,  some  of  which  had  never  been  heard  before  in  that 


part  of  the  country,  after  which  he  asked  Terry  to  get  up 
there  with  him  and  give  them  a  few  songs,  accompanied  by 
the  violin. 

During  all  that  time  Mattie  Griswold  stood  leaning 
against  the  platform,  almost  touching  Fred’s  feet  with  her 
elbows.  She  seemed  like  one  in  a  dream. 

“How,  ladies  and  gentlemen,”  sang  out  Fred,  “let’s  go 
on  with  the  dance.  There’s  a  lot  of  pretty  girls  here  to¬ 
night,  and  I  want  to  dance  with  some  of  them.” 

The  other  musician  took  his  place  and  the  dance  went  on 
till  almost  daylight,  during  which  time  not  another  dis¬ 
turbance  of  any  kind  took  place.  The  two  boys  danced  with 
a  dozen  different  girls,  all  of  whom  felt  honored  in  dancing 
with  the  young  hero  of  the  Indian  fight.  When  it  broke  up 
there  was  handshaking  all  around,  while  invitations  to  visit 
were  showered  upon  Fred  and  Terry  from  all  sides. 

“You  have  promised  to  come  and  see  us,”  said  Mattie 
Griswold  to  Fred,  “and  we  shall  look  for  you  until  we  see 
you.” 

“All  right,”  he  said,  “we’ll  ride  over  there  some  pleasant 
day.” 

The  great  majority  of  the  women  and  their  friends  re¬ 
mained  until  breakfast  was  served  in  the  old  tavern,  and 
then  they  rode  away.  Just  as  Taylor’s  party  was  leaving, 
a  doctoi*  who  had  been  sent  for  rode  up  to  dress  the  wound 
of  Black  and  the  cow-puncher.  A  few  days  later  the  news 
came  to  Taylor’s  ranch  that  Black’s  arm  was  amputated, 
but  that  the  cow-puncher’s  wound  on  the  head  was  not  giv¬ 
ing  much  trouble. 

“I’m  sorry  for  Black,”  said  Taylor. 

“Well,  that’s  more  than  1  am,”  returned  Fred,  “for  if  I 
hadn’t  left  the  ball-room  at  the  time  I  did,  that  cow-punch¬ 
er  would  have  come  in  with  Black’s  pistol  in  his  hand  and 
begun  firing  right  among  the  women.  It  wasn’t  Black’s 
fault  at  all  that  several  of  them  were  not  killed.” 

Then  he  turned  to  the  two  girls  and  remarked  that  they 
were  the  belles  of  the  evening,  not  only  in  what  they  wore, 
but  in  what  they  were — the  prettiest  of  the  whole  crowd. 

“Hello,”  put  in  Terry,  laughing,  “he’s  after  an  extra 
fried  chicken  for  breakfast.” 

“Well,  he  shall  have  it,”  said  Mary,  “and  if  he  can  eat 
’em,  we’ll  give  him  two.” 

“I’m  no  chicken-hawk,”  laughed  Fred.  “A  half  one  will 
do  for  me.” 

A  few  days  after  the  dance  at  Ranchmen’s  Rest  a  man 
rode  up  in  front  of  the  gate,  where  Ben  Miller  was  sitting 
on  the  steps  of  the  piazza,  repairing  a  saddle  girth,  and 
asked  if  young  Fearnot  was  there. 

Ben  looked  at  the  man,  saw  that  he  was  a  stranger  and 
answered : 

“Yes,  he’s  about  somewhere.”  And  with  that,  he  called 
out  in  a  loud  voice : 

“Here,  Fred!”  after  which  he  walked  down  to  the  gate 
and  asked  the  man  if  he  wouldn’t  alight. 

“Ho,”  was  the  reply,  “I  haven’t  time.  I  wish  to  see  him 
just  a  few  moments.” 

There  was  something  about  the  man’s  face  and  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  his  eyes  that  aroused  Miller’s  suspicion ;  so  when 
Fred  was  heard  coming  through  the  house,  he  watched  the 
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man  closely  and  noticed  his  right  hand  gradually  slipping 
around  toward  the  handle  of  his  revolver,  while  his  eyes 
were  riveted  on  Fred  as  he  left  the  piazza  and  came  toward 
the  gate.  Ben  let  his  own  hand  get  around  on  his  gun, 
while  watching  the  man  on  the  horse.  As  Fred  approached 
within  ten  feet  of  the  gate,  the  man  made  a  quick  move¬ 
ment  to  draw  his  weapon.  He  had  it  about  half  out,  when 
Ben  drew  and  fired.  The  stranger’s  revolver  fell  to  the 
ground  and  his  horse  shied  with  a  suddenness  that  unseated 
liim,  and  he  tumbled  after  his  weapon. 

“Great  Scott,  Ben!  What’s  the  matter?”  exclaimed 
Fred,  astonished  and  shocked  at  the  suddenness  of  the 
thing. 

“He  was  going  to  shoot  you,”  replied  Ben,  “but  I  was  too 
quick  for  him.” 

“What  in  thunder  did  he  want  to  shoot  me  for  ?  I  don’t 
think  I  ever  saw  him  before.” 

Ben  opened  the  gate  without  replying  to  Fred’s  inquiry, 
picked  up  the  stranger’s  weapon,  put  it  in  his  own  pocket 
and  proceeded  to  ascertain  the  extent  of  the  stranger’s  in¬ 
jury.  The  fellow  was  groaning  as  though  in  an  agony  of 
pain,  and  the  first  thing  he  said  was : 

“I  reckon  I’m  done  for.” 

“What  was  your  game,  stranger  ?”  Miller  asked. 

“My  name  is  Black.  I  am  a  brother  of  Jim  Black.” 

“Oh,  yes,”  said  Fred,  “and  you  came  here  to  settle  his 
score  with  me.” 

“Yes,”  frankly  admitted  the  fellow. 

“Well,  that’s  all  right,”  remarked  Fred.  “I  guess  the 
Blacks  are  all  alike.” 

“There  are  a  few  more  left,”  returned  Black,  and  a  min¬ 
ute  or  two  later  he  gasped  once  or  twice  and  died. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

CONCLUSION. 

“Great  Scott,  Ben !”  exclaimed  Fred,  “you  must  have  hit 
"him  hard!” 

“Yes,  it  was  at  close  range,”  returned  Miller.  “I  had  to 
Fit  him  hard,  or  it  would  have  been  all  over  with  you.” 

“Yes,  I  guess  it  would,  for  he  would  have  had  the  drop 
on  me,  while  I  suspected  no  danger  at  all;  and  let  me  tell 
you,  I  won’t  forget  it,  old  fellow.” 

“Oh,  that’s  all  right,  pard,”  returned  Ben.  “You  would 
have  done  the  same  thing  for  me.” 

“Of  course  I  would.  But  that  isn’t  it.  It’s  not  what  I 
would  have  done  but  what  you  did  do.” 

Two  of  the  cowboys  came  up  from  the  barn,  after  hearing 
the  pistol  shot,  and  were  astonished  at  what  they  learned. 
Taylor  and  Terry  were  out  on  horseback,  some  four  or  five 
miles  away,  looking  after  the  cattle.  Naturally,  the  two 
girls  became  very  much  excited  on  learning  that  a  man  was 
lying  dead  out  in  front  of  the  gate,  and  sent  out  to  know  if 
the  body  was  to  be  brought  into  the  house. 

“Of  course  not,”  said  Ben.  “We  are  going  to  plant  it,” 
and  the  cow-punchers  took  up  the  dead  body,  laid  it  across 


the  horse’s  back  and  led  it  away  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  the  house,  where  they  buried  it  near  the  roadside  and 
placed  a  pile  of  stones  over  it  in  the  shape  of  a  mound  and 
returned  to  the  house,  after  starting  the  horse  back  with  the 
sharp  cut  of  a  whip.  The  animal  went  cantering  up  the 
road,  as  though  glad  to  get  a  chance  to  turn  his  head  home¬ 
ward  once  more. 

“What  will  become  of  him  ?”  Fred  asked  of  Ben  Miller. 

“Why,  he’ll  go  straight  home,  if  nobody  picks  him  up  be¬ 
fore  he  reaches  there.” 

“Then  Black’s  friends  will  say  he  has  been  killed  and 
robbed,”  remarked  Fred. 

“I  guess  his  friends  know  about  his  coming  out  here,” 
said  Miller,  “for  those  kind  of  fellows  usually  brag  about 
what  they’re  going  to  do  before  they  do  it,  and  when  they 
see  his  horse  return  without  him,  they’ll  probably  under¬ 
stand  what  has  happened.” 

“Well,  you  people  have  a  lively  time  of  it  out  here,” 
laughed  Fred. 

“We  do  sometimes.  Yes.” 

“I’ve  learned  that  the  Indians  are  not  the  only  bad  peo¬ 
ple  in  the  West,”  remarked  Fred. 

“You’re  right  about  that.  The  Indians  are  bad  enough, 
but  there  are  some  whites  that  I  think  are  worse,  because 
they  are  supposed  to  know  better,  to  start  with.” 

That  evening,  when  Terry  and  young  Taylor  returned  to 
the  ranch,  they  were  very  much  astonished  at  learning  that 
a  man  had  been  killed  and  buried  who  had  come  out  to 
kill  somebody  else. 

“That’s  just  as  it  should  be,”  said  Terry,  “and  it  turned 
out  just  right. 

“It  won’t  be  the  last  of  it,  though,”  remarked  Taylor, 
“for  I  think  there  are  three  or  four  brothers  of  Black  in  a 
settlement  about  nine  miles  north  of  Ranchmen’s  Rest.” 

“Well,  I  guess  we  can  take  care  of  them,  if  they  come  this 
way,”  remarked  Fred.  “It’s  a  little  experience  that  I  don’t 
fancy  much,  though.” 

“Can’t  say  that  I  do,  either,”  returned  Taylor,  “but  as 
fast  as  they  come  we  ought  to  serve  them  just  as  we  do  the 
chicken-hawks  of  mornings.  As  soon  as  we  are  sure  that 
they  come  for  trouble,  we  should  pitch  in  and  wipe  them 
out.  That  fellow  didii’t  intend  to  give  you  any  show  for 
your  life  at  all,  but  had  ridden  nearly  forty  miles  to  call 
you  out,  shoot  you  down,  put  spurs  to  his  horse  and  dash 
away;  and  but  for  Ben  he  would  have  succeeded.  I  don’t 
think,  though,  that  any  more  of  them  will  come  over  here. 
They  may  wait  to  meet  you  somewhere  else.” 

Three  days  later  a  couple  of  men  rode  up  to  the  gate,  dis¬ 
mounted  and  asked  if  Taylor  was  at  home. 

“Yes,”  said  one  of  the  cow-punchers,  who  came  out  from 
the  horse  lot,  where  he  was  breaking  a  colt;  “he  is  about 
somewhere.” 

Just  then  Fred,  Nick  and  Terry  came  out  of  the  house. 

“Hello,  Taylor,”  called  out  one  of  the  men. 

“Hello,  Brown,  is  that  you?”  Taylor  returned,  by  way  of 
greeting. 

“Yes.”  I 

And  when  Taylor  reached  the  gate  he  shook  hands  with 
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the  man,  whom  he  knew  as  a  small  ranchman  on  the  other 

side  of  the  river. 

“Won’t  you  come  in?"  he  asked  of  Brown. 

"No,  thank  you.  We  are  a  committee  that  have  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  trv  to  find  out  what  has  become  of  a  fellow  by 
jthe  name  of  Black,  who  rode  over  this  way  three  days  ago, 
and  the  next  day  his  horse  was  found  riderless,  making  his 
way  back  home.  There  is  a  little  excitement  over  the  river 
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about  his  disappearance,  fearing  that  prowling  bands  of 
Indians  are  again  about.” 

“Oh,  there  were  no  Indians,”  laughed  Taylor.  “Black 
rode  up  to  the  gate  here  a  few  days  ago  and  died  about 
where  you  are  standing  now.” 

^  “Died,  eh?” 

“Yes,  very  suddenly.  He  came  up  here  to  shoot  Fearnot, 
but  one  of  my  men  was  standing  by  and  saw  him  reach  for 
his  gun.  The  cow-puncher  was  a  little  the  quickest  of  the 
*two  and  dropped  him  out  of  the  saddle.  He  was  buried 
by  the  roadside  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  back  there,”  and 
he  nodded  in  the  direction  of  the  road  which  Brown  and 
phis  companions  had  just  ridden  over. 

“Well,  that’s  all  right,”  said  Brown.  “We  heard  at 
Ranchmen’s  Rest  that  he  had  said  he  was  going  to  come 
out  and  avenge  his  brother,  and  if  that’s  the  way  he  passed 
in  his  chips,  we’ve  got  nothing  to  say.” 

“Well,  that’s  the  way  it  was,”  laughed  Taylor,  “and  if 
there  are  any  more  Blacks  who  want  to  come  out  here  and 
be  buried  alongside  of  him,  we’ll  perform  the  ceremony 
free  of  charge,  but  can’t  promise  any  coffins  or  flowers.” 

“There  are  two  more  of  them  left,”  said  Brown,  “and 
they  may  have  a  few  friends  who  might  take  a  little  interest 
r  in  the  matter,  but  I  hardly  think  they  would  come  over  here 
for  that  purpose.  At  least,  I  wouldn’t  advise  them  to.” 

“Well,  at  least,  carry  my  invitation  to  them  to  do  so,  any- 
J  way,  won’t  you  ?” 

“Of  course,  of  course,”  and  with  that  the  two  men  started 
to  remount  their  horses.  Taylor  again  pressed  them  to 
stop,  let  their  horses  have  a  meal  and  take  dinner  them¬ 
selves,  but  they  declined,  stating  that  their  friends  beyond 
the  river  were  very  uneasy  for  fear  that  Indians  were  still 
about. 

“All  right,  then.  Tell  them  that  there  are  no  redskins 
*  around  that  we  know  of,”  and  with  that  the  two  men  rode 
away,  leaving  Taylor  and  his  friends  at  the  gate  gazing 

after  them. 

I  “This  is  a  great  country,  Nick,”  remarked  Fred,  as  they 
turned  to  re-enter  the  house.  “They  call  it  the  border  of 
civilization  here,  and  I  guess  they  are  right,  for  if  there’s 
any  civilization  around  these  parts,  it’s  about  in  spots.” 

“Yes,  that’s  so,  but  I  hope  this  ranch  is  one  of  the  spots, 
for  one  of  the  most  positive  lessons  that  civilization  teaches 
is  that  the  right  of  self-defence  is  an  inherent  one.” 

“Yes,  but  that  lesson  is  not  the  result  of  civilization,  but 
►  simply  the  assertion  of  a  natural  right  which  has  been  ex¬ 
ercised,  T  guess,  since  man  first  appeared  on  earth.  It  runs 
through  the  entire  animal  kingdom.” 

“So  it  does,  and  from  that  comes  the  idea  of  the  survival 
of  the  fittest,  which  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  the  old 
«aving  ‘Let  the  best  man  win,’  which  is  another  thing  that 
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we  inherit  from  the  times  when  civilization  was  unknown. 
The  fact  is,  the  best  things  we  find  in  civilization  have  come 
to  us  from  the  barbarous  ages.” 

“I  believe  you’re  right,”  assented  Fred.  “Still,  to  keep 
in  the  swim  we  must  brag  about  being  civilized  people.  We 
must  preach  it  if  we  don’t  live  it;  and  while  I’d  like  to  be 
a  good  Christian,  I  expect  all  my  life  to  do  violence  to  the 
old  advice  that  when  you’re  smitten  on  one  cheek,  turn  the 
other.  That’s  something  I  can’t  do.  In  fact,  I  don’t  be¬ 
lieve  that  a  man  can  be  so  thoroughly  civilized  and  Chris¬ 
tianized  and  educated  as  to  entirely  eliminate  the  savage 
from  him.” 

“Neither  do  I,”  returned  Taylor,  “and  I  think  that  is  one 
of  the  greatest  troubles  the  preachers  have  to  contend  with 
— the  passionate  impulsiveness  of  the  animal  in  man.” 

Days  and  weeks  passed  and  the  boys  heard  no  more  of  the 
Blacks  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  and  in  the  course  of 
time  forgot  all  about  the  matter.  All  through  the  summer 
they  roamed  over  the  great  ranch,  assisting  in  rounding 
up  cattle,  occasionally  having  a  fight  with  wolves,  who  w^ere 
very  fond  of  the  young  calves  on  the  range.  Often  they 
killed  many  rattlesnakes  in  a  single  day.  Again  they  would 
have  fights  with  bucking  bronchos  and  vicious  colts  that  ob¬ 
jected  vigorously  against  the  bit  and  the  saddle.  One  time 
Terry  was  laid  up  nearly  a  week  from  the  effects  of  a  fall 
from  a  broncho  which  he  had  mounted  without  a  saddle.  It 
was  a  rough  experience  for  both  of  them,  but  they  enjoyed 
it  with  as-qnueh  gusto  as  any  one  born  on  the  plains. 

As  for  Fred  Fearnot,  his  and  Taylor’s  great  running  fight 
with  a  band  of  thirty  Apache  warriors  gave  him  a  tremen¬ 
dous  reputation  as  a  fighter  in  a  radius  of  more  than  a  hun¬ 
dred  miles  around  the  Taylor  ranch.  He  couldn’t  under¬ 
stand  why  more  credit  was  given  to  him  than  Taylor,  and 
frequently  expressed  his  surprise  at  it. 

“Oh,  the  reason  of  that  is,”  explained  Taylor,  “I’ve  been 
out  here  six  years,  had  been  in  fights  with  them  before,  and 
it  was  expected  of  me  to  do  what  I  did ;  but  for  a  tenderfoot, 
only  six  months  out  of  school  and  only  four  weeks  on  the 
ranch,  such  a  thing  was  not  to  be  expected.  Hence  the  sur¬ 
prise  when  you  fought  as  you  did.  Out  on  the  plains  here 
a  man  from  the  East  is  not  expected  to  be  a  dead  shot,  nor 
a  fighter  in  the  rough  style  of  the  West,  nor  an  all-around 
athlete,  such  as  you  are.  Hence  you  are  a  surprise  to  every 
cow-puncher  in  the  whole  region  around  here,  and  as  for 
the  girls,  I  don’t  believe  that  there  is  one  not  already  en¬ 
gaged  who  would  refuse  to  marry  you,  were  you  to  ask  her  to 
do  so.” 

“Oh,  but  didn’t  I  miss  it  when  I  drew  the  straw  that  kept 
me  at  home  that  day,”  remarked  Terry.  “If  I  had  been  in 
that  fight  and  came  out  with  a  whole  skin,  I’m  inclined  to 
think  that  I  would  buy  a  ranch  out  here  and  marry  a  cer¬ 
tain  girl  that  I’ve  met  since  we  came  West.” 

“Ah,  is  that  so,  old  man?”  laughed  Fred. 

“Yes,  that’s  so,”  replied  Terry.  “I’ll  go  back  East  with 
you  in  the  fall,  but  the  chances  are  that  I’ll  come  back  in  the 
spring.” 

“Well,  now,  old  man,  don’t 'you  slip  off  and  come  back 
without  letting  me  know  it,”  said  Fred,  “because  I  haven’t 
got  enough  of  this  thing  myself.  What  time  we’ve  been  out 
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here  Eve  been  learning  tilings  that  one  must  know  in  order 
to  enjoy  the  fun  that  is  in  it.” 

“Well,  see  here,  now,”  said  Taylor,  “if  ever  you  get  West 
of  the  Mississippi,  just  pull  on  the  latch-string  of  my  house 
and  come  in,  and  whether  I  am  here  or  not,  take  possession 
and  make  it  your  home.” 

Time  passed  on,  the  Summer  waned  and  the  boys  began 
to  make  preparations  to  return  to  the  East,  having  gained  in 
health  and  experience  to  a  marvelous  degree. 


LETTERS  FROM 

P.  Adolphus  Sweetcake 

The  dude. 

No.  9. 

To  the  Editor  of  “Work  and  Win:” 

As  I  told  you,  I  neahly,  almost  quitely,  fainted  as  my 
landlord  made  the  pwoposition  which  I  have  welated. 

To  go  out  with  a  wude  Iwish  girl — for  Miss  Mary  Ann 
was  nawthing  but  that,  weally  I  believe  that  her  pwapah 
sphere  is  in  the  kitchen  gargling  dishes,  or  something  of 
that  sort — into  a  select  assemblage,  such  as  the  “Entre 
Nous”'  Sociable  was  sure  to  be. 

Mr.  Donnelly  noticed  my  hesitation. 

He  sneered. 

Yes,  twuly  and  vulgahly  sneered. 

“Be  jabers,”  said  he,  “perhaps  ye  do  not  think  that  me 
niece  is  fit  company  for  the  loikes  av  ye..  If  she  ain’t  fit 
Company,  it  is  yez  own  fault,  not  hers.  She  is  too  far  above 
ye.” 

Think  of  that  • 

A  Hibernian  damsel  with  mouth  like  a — aw — wetweat 
of  a  mill-dam,  and  feet  like  dash-boards  of  a  stweet-car,  to 
be  spoken  of  as  being  above  me ! 

Had  not  I  owed  board,  I  would  have  wesented  the  insult. 
1  would,  yes,  I  would  stwuck  Mr.  Donnelly  with  a  bwick. 

I  was  so  mad  that  I  could  have  used  a  bwick,  although  some 
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people  might  call  the  employment  of  such  a  weapon  bwutaL 
But  pecuniary  difficulties  pwevented  me  from  asserting 
myself. 

So  with  a  fwantic  attempt  at  self-contwol,  I  answered : 

“I  will  take  your  niece  with  pleasure.” 

Mr.  Donnelly’s  face  lighted  up. 

He  became  all  smiles. 

“It  wud  be  hard  worruk,”  said  he,  “to  foind  a  foiner  or  a 
more  beautiful  colleen.  When  it  comes  to  a  competition  for 
good  luks,  it  will  have  to  be  a  Mrs.  Longtree  that  wud  take 
off  the  proize  from  Mary  Ann.  Inthro juice  her  into  socie- 
ty  as  I  axed  ye,  and  it  is  mesilf  who  will  wager  that  she  cap¬ 
tures  a  millionaire  widin  a  wake.  So  all  is  agreed?” 
“Yaas,”  I  murmured. 

“Ye  take  Mary  Ann?” 

“Yaas.” 

x  “To  the  sociable?” 

“Yaas.” 

“All  roight,”  said  Mr.  Donnelly,  with  intense  satisfac¬ 
tion.  “Ye  nade  worry  no  more  in  riferince  to  yez  board. 


We  leave  them  there  for  the  present,  making  their  prepar¬ 
ations  to  depart  at  their  leisure,  knowing  that  as  long  as 
they  live  they  will  have  a  fruitful  theme  to  talk  about  in 
their  adventures  with  the  cowboys.. 

THE  END. 


Read  “Fred  Fearnot’s  Great  Peril;  or,  Running  Down 
the  Counterfeiters,”  which  will  be  the  next  number  (10) 
of  “Work  and  Win.” 


Indade,  if  ye  desoire  it  I  will  see  that  ye  have  a  thumb- 
bowl,  wan  av  these  blue  wans,  wid  a  sloice  av  lemon  peel, 
placed  by  yez  plate  at  every  male.” 

I  expwessed  my  thanks. 

That  is,  as  well  as  I  could ;  but  wightly  can  you  imagine 
what  a  howwible  mockewy  it  was  ? 

I  stawted  to  leave  the  woom. 

I  did  not. 

Hardly  had  I  got  to  the  door  before  I  was  called  back. 

“Hey  ?”  cwied  Mr.  Donnelly. 

At  first  I  had  a  gweat  mind  to  pwetend  that  I  did  not 
hear  film.  The  ideah  of  him  calling  me  “Hey !”  just  as  if 
I  was  some  dirty  gamin  selling  papahs,  and  he  wanted  one. 
(“Gamin,”'  dear  editor,  is  Fwench,  and  means  stweet-boy. 
If — aw — it  would  be  of  any  monetary  advantage,  I  would 
not  be  adverse  to  occasionally  intwoducing  phrases  of  for-* 
eign  languages  into  my  lettahs.  I  think  it  might  incwrease 
the  educational  facilities  of  youah  weadahs,  and  also  add  to 
my  exchequer.  There  is  another  Fwench  word.  It  means 
purse.  In  Fwench  and  German  I  am  quite  pwoficient,  be¬ 
cause  I  always  make  it  a  wule,  if  possible,  to  eat  Fwench 
rolls,  and  I  am  in  the  habit,  when  not  going  out  with  ladies, 
of  indulging  quite  rashly  in  sourkraut.) 

On  second  thought  I  turned  back.  Ah !  how  cwushing  it 
is  to  the  independence  and  finah  feelings  of  a  man  to  owe 
money. 

“Well,  sir?”  I  fwigidly  said. 

“I  want  a  worrud  wid  ye,”  answered  he. 

“Yaas  ?” 

“Mark  well  what  I  am  about  to  say.” 

“Yaas.” 

“Ye  are  going  out  wid  Mary  Ann?” 

II  “Yaas.” 

“I  enthrust  her  to  yez  care.” 

“Yaas.” 

“But  I  desoire  to  give  yez  a  tip.” 

“What  ?” 

“No  mashing.  If  ye  spake  a  lisp  av  love  to  me  niece,  it 
is  mesilf  who  will  flatten  yez  out  to  pancake  dimensions.” 

If  I  had  had  a  wewolver  in  my  pocket,  I  believe  that  I 
would  have  put  a  weak  leaden  bullet  into  the  speaker’s 
heart. 

The  ideah ! 

Me  attempting— me,  P.  Adolphus  Sweetcake,  wecognized 
as  one  of  the  leading  dudes  of  the  day — twying  to  conquer 
the  affections  of  a  female  of  the  lowah  class  of  life  ! 

Actually  not  only  widiculous,  but  outwagious ! 

I  cwushed  my  feelings  as  well  as  I  could,  and  weplied : 
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“Mr.  Donnelly,  1  have  no  notion  of  Drying  to  obtain  the 
love  of  yonah  niece." 

lie  grew  familiah. 

Beastly  familiah. 

lie  had  the  icy  nerve  to  punch  me  in  the  wibs. 

“Arrah,  be  aisy,"  said  lie.  “Ye  know  full  well  that  Mary 
Ann  has  three  hundred  a  year  income  in  her  own  roiglit 
from  her  father,  me  ouldest  brother,  that  kept  the  junk 
sthore.  Sliure  it  was  a  foine  business  man  wur  he,  too.  He 
could  gauge  to  a  cint  the  value  av  an  ould  Hat- iron  by  sim- 
ply  houlding  it  in  his  hand.  Remember  what  I  said — no 
mashing." 

C 

I  left  the  woom.  • 

1  went  up-staiws  to  my  own  apalitment. 

I  opened  the  door. 

All  of  the  chappies  were  yet  there. 

As  I  entahed  they  appealed  surpwised. 

It  seems  to  me  that  they  had  an  ideah  that  I  would  nevah 
appeah  to  them  alive  again,  for  they  surveyed  me  as  I  was 
a  wesurwec-ted  ghost,  or  had  just  awose  from  the  gwavc. 

Fweddie  gwasped  Gussie  by  the  shouldah,  as  if  for  sup¬ 
port. 

“Baw  Jove!'’  exclaimed  be,  “it  is  Dolphie.” 

“Evewy  time,  old  fellah!”  I  exclaimed;  “why  do  yon 
look  at  me?” 

“Because,  old  chappie,”  said  Fweddie,  “we  nevah — no, 
nevah — thought  to  see  you  back  again.  Gussie  said  that 


pwobably  that  bwute  of  a  landlord  would  take  you  down  to 
the  cellar,  or  some  othah  subterwanean  and  secret  place, 
and  bwain  you.  We  all  agweed  that  he  might.” 

1  made  no  diweet  weply. 

“Bwing  me  a  sofa,”  1  said. 

Gussie  and  Chollie  wheeled  up  the  sofa. 

I  weposed  upon  it. 

“You  seem  ill,  old  fellah,”  said  Cholly. 

I  Bowed. 

“I  am  ill,”  I  answered;  “have — have  any  of  you  a  smell¬ 
ing-bottle  ?” 

None  of  them  had. 

Only  Fweddie,  who  sometimes  mistakes  coarseness  for 
wit,  said  that  he  had  an  old  sock  which  I  could  use,  if  I 
wanted  invigoration.  Nobody,  howevah,  laughed,  and 
Fweddie,  I  think,  felt  weal  ashamed. 

“Tell  us,  '’Dolphie, ”  begged  Gussie,  “how  you  escaped  ?” 

“I  got  wid  of  my  board  bill,”  said  I  in  a  hollow  voice, 
“upon  one  condition.” 

“That  you  pay  it?”  / 

“No.” 

“What  then?” 

“That  I  take  Mary  Ann  Donnelly  to,  the  ‘Entre  Nous’ 
Sociable.” 

Weally,  my  feelings  overpowah  me  so  that  I  must  close. 
Yours,  till  next  week,  DOLPHIE. 
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grounds  and  buildings,  historical  sketch,  and  everything  a  boy 
should  know  to  become  an  officer  in  the  United  States  Navy. 
Compiled  and  written  by  Lu  Senarens,  Author  of  “  How  to 
Become  a  West  Point  Military  Cadet.”  Price  10  cents.  For 
sale  by  every  newsdealer  in  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
or  will  be  sent  to  your  address,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  tlie 

Rrice.  Address  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th  Street, 
ew  York.  V 

HOW  TO  MAKE  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS— Full  directions 
how  to  make  a  Banjo,  Violin,  Zither,  yEolian  Harp,  Xylophone 
and  other  musical  instruments,  together  witli  a  brief  descrip¬ 
tion  of  nearly  every  musical  instrument  used  in  ancient  or 
modern  times.  Profusely  illustrated.  By  Algernon  S.  Fitz¬ 
gerald,  for  20  years  bandmaster  of  the  Royal  Bengal  Marines. 
Price  10  cents.  For  sale  by  all  newsdealers,  or  we  will  send  it 
to  your  address,  post  paid,  on  receipt  of  the  price.  Address 
Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th  Street,  New  Yrork. 

HOW  TO  BECOME  A  WEST  POINT  MILITARY  CADET- 
Containing  full  explanations  how  to  gain  admittance,  course  of 
Study,  Examinations,  Duties,  Staff  of  Officers,  Post  Guard, 
Police  Regulations,  Fire  Department,  and  all  a  boy  should  know 
to  become  a  Cadet.  Compiled  and  written  by  Lu  Senarens,  Au¬ 
thor  of  “  How  to  Become  a  Naval  Cadet.”  Price  10  cent3.  For 
Bale  by  every  newsdealer  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  or 
will  be  sent  to  your  address,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  the  price. 
Address  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th  Street,  New 
York. 


HOW  TO  TELL  FORTUNES  BY  THE  HAND-Containing  rules 
for  telling  fortunes  by  the  aid  of  the  lines  of  the  hand,  or  the 
secret  of  palmistry.  Also  the  secret  of  telling  future  events  by 
aid  of  moles,  marks,  scars,  etc.  Illustrated.  By  A.  Anderson. 
Price  10  cents.  Address  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th 
Street,  New  York.  •- 

HOW  TO  DO  THE  BLACK  ART — Containing  a  complete  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  mysteries  of  Magic  and  Sleight-of-Hand,  together 
with  many  wonderful  experiments.  By  A.  Anderson.  Ulus- 
,  trated.  Price  10  cents.  Address  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29 
^  West  26th  Street,  New  York. 

HOW  TO  COLLECT  STAMPS  AND  COINS— Containing  valuable 
information  regarding  the  collecting  and  arranging  of  stamps 
and  coins.  Handsomely  illustrated.  Price  10  cents.  For  sale 
by  all  newsdealers  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  or  sent 
to  your  address,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price.  Address  Frank 
Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  20th  Street,  New  Y'ork. 

HOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS— A  wonderful  little  book,  telling 
you  how  to  write  to  your  sweetheart,  your  father,  mother, 
sister,  brother,  employer;  and,  in  fact,  everybody  and  anybody 
you  wish  to  write  to.  Every  young  man  and  every  young  lady 
in  the  land  should  have  this  book.  It  is  for  sale  by  all  news¬ 
dealers.  Price  10  cents,  or  sent  from  this  office  on  receipt  of 

Srice.  Address  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th  Street, 
ew  York. 

HOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS  CORRECTLY-Containing  full 
instructions  for  writing  letters  on  almost  any  subject;  also 
rules  for  punctuation  and  composition;  together  with  specimen 
letters.  Price  10  cents.  Address  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29 
West  26th  Street,  New  York. 

HOW  TO  DO  SIXTY  TRICKS  WITH  CARDS— Embracing  all  of 
the  latest  and  most  deceptive  card  tricks  with  illustrations. 
By  A.  Anderson.  Price  10  cents.  For  sale  by  all  newsdealers, 
or  we  will  send  it  to  you  by  mail,  postage  free,  upon  receipt 
of  price.  Address  Frank  Tousey,  Publisher,  29  West  26th 
Street,  New  York. 

HOW  TO  DO  40  TRICKS  WITH  CARDS-Containing  deceptive 
Card  Tricks  as  performed  by  leading  conjurers  and  magicians. 
Arranged  for  home  amusement.  Fully  illustrated.  Price  10 
cents.  Address  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th  Street 
New  York. 
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I  Dick  Decker,  the  Brave  Young  Fireman, 

by  Ex  Fire  Chief  Warden 

8  The  Two  Boy  Brokers;  or,  From  Messenger  Boys  to  Million¬ 
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Spittle  Lou,  the  Pride  of  the  Continental  Army.  A  Story  of 
the  American  Revolution,  by  General  Jas.  A.  Gordon 
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13  Whistling  Walt,  the  Champion  Spy.  A  Story  of  the  Ameri¬ 

can  Revolution,  by  General  Jas.  A.  Gordon 
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25  Kit  Carson,  the  King  of  the  Scouts,  by  an  Old  Scout 

26  The  School-Boy  Explorers;  or,  Among  the  Ruins  of  Yucatan, 

by  Howard  Austin 

27  The  Wide  Awakes;  or,  Burke  Halliday,  the  Pride  of  the 

Volunteers,  by  Ex  Fire  Chief  Warden 

28  The  Frozen  Deep;  or,  Two  Years  in  the  Ice, 

by  Capt.  Thos.  H.  Wilson* 

29  The  Swamp  Rats;  or,  The  Boys  Who  Fought  For  Washing- 

k°n»  by  General  Jas.  A.  Gordon 
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VALUABLE  INFORMATION  ON  EVERY  SUBJECT. 
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Price  Only  lO  Cents  Each. 


_  ^o.  1.  Napoleon’s  Oraculum  and  Dream 

« ~  ^ g  the  great  oracle  of  human 

iso  t-i/t  true  meaning  of  almost  any 
>itw  of  v  earns,  togother  with  charms,  ceremo¬ 
nies,  ano  curious  games  of  cards.  A  complete 
J  nce  10  cents.  Address  Frank  Tousey, 
publisher,  29  West  26th  Street,  New  York.  * 

No.  2.  How  to  I)o  Tricks.— The  great  book 
Of  magic  and  card  tricks,  containing  full  in¬ 
struction  ot  all  the  leading  card  tricks  of  the 
uay,  also  the  most  popular  magical  illusions  as 
performed  by  our  leading  magicians;  every  boy 
should  ootam  a  copy  of  this  book,  as  it  will  both 
amuse  and  instruct.  Price  10  cents.  Address 

*  rank  Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th  Street, 

.  New  York. 

No.  3.  How  to  Flirt. — The  arts  and  wiles  of 
flirtation  are  fully  explained  by  this  little  book 
Resides  the  various  methods  of  handkerchief 
*vn»  glove,  parasol,  window  and  hat  flirtation 
It  contains  a  full  list  of  the  language  and  senti 
roent  of  flowers,  which  is  interesting  to  every 
body,  both  old  and  young.  You  cannot  be  hap 
py  without  one.  Price  10  cents.  Address  Frank 
Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th  Street,  New 
*1  ork. 

No.  4.  How  to  Dance  is  the  title  of  a  new 
and  handsome  little  book  just  issued  by  Frank 
Tousey.  It  contains  full  instructions  in  the  art 
of  dancing,  etiquette  in  the  ball-room  and  at 
parties,  how  to  dress,  and  full  directions  for 
calling  off  in  all  popular  square  dances.  Price 
10  cents.  Address  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29 
West  26th  Street,  New  York. 

No.  5.  How  to  Make  Love. — A  complete 
guide  to  love,  courtship  and  marriage,  giving 
sensible  advice,  rules  and  etiquette  to  be  ob¬ 
served,  with  many  curious  and  interesting 
things  not  generally  known.  Price  10  cents. 
Address  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th 
Street,  New  York. 

No.  6.  How  to  Become  an  Athlete. — Giving 
full  instruction  for  the  use  of  dumbbells,  In¬ 
dian  clubs,  parallel  bars,  horizontal  bars  and 

•  arious  other  methods  of  developing  a  good, 
healthy  muscle;  containing  over  sixty  illustra¬ 
tions.  Every  boy  can  become  strong  and  healthy 
by  following  the  instructions  contained  in  this 
little  book.  Price  10  cents.  Address  Frank 
Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th  Street,  New 
Cork. 

No.  7.  How  to  Keep  Birds.— Handsomely 
illustrated,  and  containing  full  instructions  for 
the  management  and  training  of  the  canary, 
mocking-bird,  bobolink,  blackbird,  paroquet, 
parrot.,  etc.  Price  10  cents.  Address  Frank 
Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th  Street,  New 
York. 

No.  8.  How  to  Become  a  Scientist. — A  use¬ 
ful  and  instructive  book,  giving  a  complete 
treatise  on  chemistry ;  also,  experiments  in 
acoustics,  mechanics,  mathema  ics,  chemistry, 
and  directions  for  making  fire-works,  colored 
fires,  and  gas  balloons.  This  book  cannot  be 
equaled.  Price  10  cents.  Address  Frank  Tousey, 
publisher,  29  West  26th  Street,  New  York. 

No.  9.  How  to  Become  a  Ventriloquist. — 
By  Harry  Kennedy.  The  secret  given  away. 
Every  intelligent  boy  reading  this  book  of  in¬ 
structions,  by  a  practical  professor  (delighting 
multitudes  every  night  with  his  wonderful  imi¬ 
tations),  can  master  the  art,  and  create  any 
-%niount  of  fun  for  himself  and  friends.  It  is 
"the  greatest  book  ever  published,  and  there’s 
millions  (of  fun)  in  it.  Price  10  cents.  Address 
Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th  Street, 
New  York. 

No.  10.  How  to  Box.— The  art  of  self-defense 
made  easy.  Containing  over  thirty  illustrations 
of  guards,  blows,  and  the  different  positions  of 
a  good  boxer.  Every  boy  should  obtain  one  of 
these  useful  and  instructive  books,  as  it  will 
teach  you  how  to  box  without  an  instructor. 
Price  10  cents.  Address  Frank  Tousey,  publish¬ 
er,  29  West  26th  Street,  New  York. 

No.  11.  How  to  Write  Love-Betters.— A 
most  complete  iittle  book,  containing  full  direc- 

*  ons  for  writing  love-letters,  and  when  to  use 
j  them;  also  giving  specimen  letters  for  both 

vorjnz  and  oft.  Price  10  cents.  Address  Frank 
tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th  Street,  New 
York. 

•  No  12.  Tfow  to  Write  Letters  to  Ladies.— 
G  rir  v,  complete  instructions  for  writing  letters 
to  i -vj i e»  on  all  subjects;  also  letters  of  mtro- 
ducMon,  notes  and  requests.  Price  10  cents. 
A  .  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th 
fivee t.  Sew  York. 


No.  13.  How  to  Do  it;  or,  Book  of  Kti- 
quette.— It  is  a  great  life  secret,  and  one  that 
every  young  man  desires  to  know  all  about. 
Send  10  cents  and  get  it.  There’s  happiness  in 
it.  Address  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29  West 
26th  Street,  New  York. 

No.  14.  Howto  Make  Candy.— A  complete 
hand-book  for  making  all  kindr  of  candy,  ice¬ 
cream,  syrups,  essences,  etc.,  etc.  Price  10  cents. 
Address  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th 
Street,  New  York. 

No.  15.  How  to  Become  liich.— This  won¬ 
derful  book  presents  you  with  the  example  and 
life  experience  of  some  of  the  most  noted  and 
wealthy  men  in  the  world,  including  the  self- 
made  men  of  our  country.  The  book  is  edited 
by  one  of  the  most  successful  men  of  the  present 
age,  whose  own  example  is  in  itself  guide  enough 
for  those  who  aspire  to  fame  and  money.  The 
book  will  give  you  the  secret.  Price  10  cents. 
Address  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th 
Street,  New  York. 

No.  16.  How  to  Keep  a  Window  Garden. — 

Containing  full  instructions  for  constructing  a 
window  garden  either  in  town  or  country, 
and  the  most  approved  methods  for  raising 
beautiful  flowers  at  home.  The  most  complete 
book  of  the  kind  ever  published.  Price  10  cents. 
Address  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th 
Street,  New  York. 

No.  17.  How  to  Dress.— Containing  full  in¬ 
struction  in  the  art  of  dressing  and  appearing 
well  at  home  and  abroad,  giving  the  selections 
of  colors,  material,  and  how  to  have  them  made 
up.  Price  10  cents.  Address  Frank  Tousey, 
publisher,  29  West  26th  Street,  New  York. 

No.  18.  How  to  Become  Beautiful.— One  of 
the  brightest  and  most  valuable  little  books 
ever  given  to  the  world.  Everybody  wishes  to 
know  how  to  become  beautiful,  both  male  and 
female.  The  secret  is  simple,  and  almost  cost¬ 
less.  Read  this  book  and  be  convinced  how  to 
become  beautiful.  Price  10  cents.  Address 
Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th  Street, 
New  York. 

No.  19.  Frank  Tousey’s  United  States  Dis¬ 
tance  Tables.  Pocket  Companion  and  Guide. 
—Giving  the  official  distances  on  all  the  rail¬ 
roads  of  the  United  States  and  Canada.  Also 
table  of  distances  by  water  to  foreign  ports, 
hack  fares  in  the  principal  cities,  reports  of  the 
census,  etc.,  etc.,  making  it  one  of  the  most 
complete  and  handy  books  published.  Price  10 
cents.  Address  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29 
West  26th  Street,  New  York. 

No.  20.  How  to  Entertain  an  Evening  Par¬ 
ty.— A  very  valuable  little  book  just  published. 
A  complete  compendium  of  games,  sports,  card- 
diversions,  comic  recreations,  etc.,  suitable  for 
parlor  or  drawing-room  entertainment.  It  con¬ 
tains  more  for  the  money  than  any  book  pub¬ 
lished.  Price  10  cents.  Address  Frank  Tousey, 
publisher,  29  West  26t.h  Street,  New  York. 

No.  21.  Howto  Hunt  and  Fish. — The  mos, 
complete  hunting  and  fishing  guide  ever  pub¬ 
lished.  It  contains  full  instructions  about  guns, 
hunting  dogs,  traps,  trapping  and  fishing,  to- 

? ether  with  descriptions  of  game  and  flsht 
’rice  10  cents.  Address  Frank  Tousey,  publish¬ 
er,  29  West  26th  Street,  New  York. 

No.  22.  How  to  Do  Second  Sight. — Heller’s 
second  sight  explained  by  his  former  assistant, 
Fred  Hunt,  Jr.  Explaining  how  the  secret  dia¬ 
logues  were  carried  on  between  the  magician 
and  the  boy  on  the  stage;  also  giving  all  the 
codes  and  signals.  The  only  authentic  explana¬ 
tion  of  second  sight.  Price  10  cents.  Address 
Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th  Street, 
New  York. 

No.  23.  How  to  Explain  Dreams.— Every¬ 
body  dreams,  from  the  little  child  to  the  aged 
man  and  woman.  This  little  book  gives  the  ex¬ 
planation  to  all  kinds  of  dreams,  together  with 
lucky  and  unlucky  days,  and  “  Napoleon’s  Orao- 
ulum,”  the  book  of  fate.  Price  10  cents.  Ad¬ 
dress  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th 
Street,  New  York. 

No.  24.  How  to  Write  Letters  to  Gentle¬ 
men. — Containing  full  directions  for  writing 
to  gentlemen  on  all  subjects;  also  giving  sam¬ 
ple  letters  for  instruction.  Price  10  cents.  Ad¬ 
dress  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th 
Street,  New  York. 

No.  25.  How  to  Become  a  Gymnast.— Con¬ 
taining  full  instructions  for  all  kinds  of  gym¬ 
nastic  sports  and  athletic  exercises.  Embrac¬ 
ing  thiity-flve  illustrations.  By  Professor  W. 
Maodonald.  A  handy  and  useful  book.  Price 
10  cents.  Address  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29 
West  26th  Street,  New  York. 


No.  26.  How  to  Row,  Sa  and  Build  a 
Boat.— Fully  illustrated.  Every  boy  should 
know  how  to  row  and  sail  a  boat.  Full  instruc¬ 
tions  are  given  in  this  little  book,  together  with 
instructions  on  swimming  and  riding,  compan¬ 
ion  sports  to  boating.  Price  10  cents.  Address 
Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th  Street, 
New  York. 

No,  27.  How  to  Recite  and  Book  of  Reci¬ 
tations. — Containing  the  most  popular  selec¬ 
tions  in  use,  comprising  Dutch  dialect,  French 
dialect,  Yankee  and  Irish  dialect  pieces,  togeth¬ 
er  with  many  standard  readings.  Price  10  cents. 
Address  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th 
Street,  New  York. 

No.  28.  How  to  Tell  Fortunes. — Everyone 
is  desirous  of  knowing  what  his  future  life  w  ill 
bring  forth,  whether  happiness  or  misery, 
wealth  or  povery.  You  can  tel)  by  a  glance  at 
this  little  book.  Buy  one  and  be  convinced^ 
Tell  your  own  fortune.  Tell  the  fortune  of  your 
friends.  Price  10  cents.  Address  Frank  Tousey- 
publisher,  29  West  26th  Street,  New  York. 

No.  29.  How  lo  Become  an  Inventor.— 
Every  boy  should  know  how  inventions  origin¬ 
ate.  This  book  explains  them  all,  giving  exam¬ 
ples  in  electricity,  hydraulics,  magnetism,  op¬ 
tics,  pneumatics,  mechanics,  etc.,  etc.  The 
most  instructive  book  published.  Price  10  cents. 
Address  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26tb 
Street,  New  York. 

No.  30.  How  to  Cook. — One  of  the  most  in¬ 
structive  books  on  cooking  ever  published.  It 
contains  recipes  for  cooking  meats,  fish,  garno, 
and  oysters;  also  pies,  puddings,  cakes  and  all 
kinds  of  pastry,  and  a  grand  collection  of  reci¬ 
pes  by  one  of  our  most  popular  cooks.  Only  10 
cents  per  copy.  Address  Frank  Tousey,  pub¬ 
lisher,  29  West  26th  street,  New  York. 

No.  31.  How  to  Become  a  Speaker. — Con 

taining  fourteen  illustrations,  giving  the  differ- 
ent  positions  requisite  to  become  a  good  speak 
er,  reader  and  elocutionist.  Also  containing 
gems  from  all  the  popular  authors  of  prose  and 
poetry,  arranged  in  the  most  simple  and  con 
cise  manner  possible.  Price  10  cents.  Address 
Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th  Street, 
New  York. 


No.  32.  How  to  Ride  a  Bicycle. — Hand¬ 
somely  illustrated,  and  containing  full  direc¬ 
tions  for  mounting,  riding  and  managing  a  bi¬ 
cycle,  fully  explained  with  practical  illustra¬ 
tions;  also  drections  for  picking  out  a  machine. 
Price  10  cents.  Address  Frank  Tousev,  publish¬ 
er,  29  West  26th  Street,  New  York. 

No.  33.  How  to  Behave.— Containing  the 
rules  and  etiquette  of  good  society  and  the  easi¬ 
est  and  most  approved  methods  of  appearing  to 
good  advantage  at  parties,  balls,  the  theater, 
church,  and  in  the  drawing-room.  Price  10 
cents.  Address  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29 
West  26th  Street,  New  York. 

No.  34.  How  to  Fence.— Containing  full  in¬ 
struction  for  fencing  and  the  use  of  the  broad¬ 
sword;  also  instruction  in  archery.  Described 
with  twenty-one  practical  illustrations,  giving 
the  best  positions  in  fencing.  A  complete  book. 
Price  10  cents.  Address  Frank  Tousey,  pub¬ 
lisher,  29  West  26th  Street,  New  York. 

No.  35.  How  to  Play  Games.— A  complete 
and  useful  little  book,  containing  the  rules  and 
regulations  of  billiards,  bagatelle,  backgam¬ 
mon,  croquet,  dominoes,  etc.  Price  10  cents. 
Address  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th 
Street,  New  York. 

No.  36.  How  to  Solve  Conundrums. — Con¬ 
taining  all  the  leading  conundrums  of  the  day, 
amusing  riddles,  curious  catches  and  witty  say¬ 
ings.  Price  10  cents.  Address  Frank  Tousey. 
publisher,  29  West  26th  Street,  New  York. 

No.  37.  How  to  Keep  House.— It  contains 
information  for  everybody,  boys,  girls,  men  and 
women ;  it  will  teach  you  how  to  make  almost 
anything  around  the  house,  such  as  parlor  or¬ 
naments,  brackets  cements,  eeolian  harps,  and 
bird  lime  for  catching  birds.  Price  10  cents. 
Address  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th 
Street,  New  York. 

f  No.  38.  Howto  Become  Your  Own  Doctor. 
— A  wonderful  book,  containing  useful  and 
practical  information  in  the  treatment  of  ordi¬ 
nary  diseases  and  ailments  common  to  every 
family.  Abounding  in  useful  and  effective  reci¬ 
pes  for  general  complaints.  Price  10  cents.  Ad¬ 
dress  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th 
Street,  New  York. 


BOOKS  THAT  TELL  YOU  EVERYTHING 
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No.  39.  How  to  liaise  Dogs,  Poultry,  Pig 
eons  and  Babbits.— A  useful  and  instructive 
book.  Handsomely  illustrated.  By  Ira  Dro- 
fraw.  Price  10  cents.  Address  Frank  Tousey, 
publisher.  29  West  26th  Street,  New  York. 

No.  40.  How  to  Make  and  Set  Traps.— In¬ 
cluding  hints  on  how  to  catch  moles,  weasels, 
otter,  rats,  squirrels  and  birds.  Also  how  to 
cure  skins.  Copiously  illustrated.  By  J.  Har¬ 
rington  Keene.  Price  10 cents.  Address  Trank 
Tousey,  pi  Wisher,  29  West  26th  Street,  New 
York. 

No.  41.  The  Hoys  of  New  York  End  31en’s 
Joke  Book,— Containing  a  great  variety  of  the 
latest  jokes  used  by  the  most  famous  end  men. 
No  amateur  minstrels  is  complete  without  this 
wonderful  little  book.  Price  10  cents.  Address 
Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th  Street, 
New  York. 

No.  42.  The  Hoys  of  New  York  Stump 
Speaker.— Containing  a  varied  assortment  of 
stump  speeches,  Negro,  Dutch  and  Irish.  Also 
end  men’s  jokes.  .Just  the  thing  for  home 
amusement  and  amateur  shows.  Price  10  cents. 
Address  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th 
Street,  New  York. 

No.  43.  How  to  Become  a  Magician.— Con¬ 
taining  the  grandest  assortment  of  magical  il¬ 
lusions  ever  placed  before  the  public.  Also 
tricks  with  cards,  incantations,  etc.  Price  10 
cents.  Address  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29 
West  26th  Street,  New  York. 

No.  44.  How  to  Write  in  an  Album.— Con¬ 
taining  selected  verses  suitable  for  any  time  or 
occasion.  Also  acrostics  and  valentines.  Price 
10  cents.  Address  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29 
West  26th  Street,  New  York. 

No.  45.  The  Hoys  of  New  York  Minstrel 
Guide  and  Joke  Hook.— Something  new  and 
very  instructive.  Every  boy  should  obtain  this 
book,  as  it  contains  full  instructions  for  organ¬ 
izing  an  amateur  minstrel  troupe,  and  will  cost 
you  but  10  cents.  Address  Frank  Tousey,  pub¬ 
lisher,  29  West  26th  Street,  New  York. 

No.  46c  How  to  Make  and  Use  Electricity. 

—A  description  of  the  wonderful  uses  of  elec¬ 
tricity.  and  electro  magnetism  ;  together  with 
full  instructions  for  making  Electric  Toys,  Bat¬ 
teries.  etc.  By  George  Trebel,  A.  M,.  M.  D. 
Containing  over  fifty  illustrations.  Price  10 
cents.  For  sale  by  all  newsdealers  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  or  sent  to  your  address, 
postage  free,  on  receipt  of  price.  Address  Frank 
Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th  Street,  New 
York. 

No.  47.  How  to  Break,  Ride,  and  Drive  a 
Horse.— A  complete  treatise  on  the  horse.  De¬ 
scribing  the  most  useful  horses  for  business,  the 
best  horses  for  the  road  ;  also  valuable  recipes 
for  diseases  peculiar  to  the  horse.  Price  10  cents. 
For  sale  by  all  newsdealers,  or  sent,  post-paid, 
on  receipt  of  price.  Address  Frank  Tousey, 
publisher,  29  West  26th  Street,  New  York. 

No,  48.  How  to  Huild  and  Sail  Canoes.— 

A  handy  book  for  boys,  containing  full  direc¬ 
tions  for  constructing  canoes  and  the  most  pop¬ 
ular  manner  of  sailing  them.  Fully  illustrated. 
By  C.  Stansfield  Hicks.  For  sale  by  all  news¬ 
dealers  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  or 
sent  to  your  address,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  the 
price.  Address  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29 
West  2Gth  Street,  New  York. 


No.  49.  How  to  Debate. — Giving  rules  for 
conducting  debates,  outlines  for  debates,  ques¬ 
tions  for  discussion,  and  the  best  sources  for 
procuring  information  on  the  questions  given. 
Price  10  cents.  For  sale  by  all  newsdealers  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  or  sent  to  your 
address,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  the  price.  Ad¬ 
dress  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th 
Street,  New  York. 


No.  50.  Howto  Stuff  Birds  and  Animals. — 

A  valuable  book,  giving  instructions  in  collect¬ 
ing,  preparing,  mounting,  and  preserving  birds, 
animals,  and  insects.  Price  10  cents.  For  sale 
at  all  news-stands,  or  sent  post-paid,  on  receipt 
of  price.  Address  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29 
West  26th  Street,  New  York. 


No.  61.  How  to  Do  Tricks  With  Cards.- 
Containing  explanations  of  the  general  princi 
pies  of  sleight-of-hand  applicable  to  card  tricks 
of  card  tricks  with  ordinary  cards,  and  not  re 
quiring  sleight-of-hand ;  of  tricks  involvinj 
sleight-of-hand,  or  the  use  of  specially  prepare* 
cards.  By  Professer  Haffoer.  With  illustra 
tions.  Price  10  cents.  For  sale  by  all  newt 
dealers,  or  sent,  post-paid,  to  any  address  on  re 
ceint  of  the  price,  by  Frank  Tousey,  publishei 
29  \V  est  26th  Street,  New  York. 


No.  52.  How  to  Play  Cards. — A  complete 
and  handy  little  book,  giving  the  rules  and  full 
directions  for  plnying  Euchre,  Cribbage.  Cas- 
sint*,  Forty-Five,  Honnce,  Pedro  Sancho,  Draw 
Poker,  Auction  Pitch,  All  Fours,  and  many 
other  popular  games  of  cards.  Price  10  cents. 
For  sale  by  all  newsdealers  in  the  United  States 
and  Ganna  a,  or  wo  will  send  it  to  your  address, 
froe  of  postage,  on  reaoipt  of  the  price.  Address 
Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th  Street, 
New  York, 
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No.  53.  How  to  Write  Letters, — A  wonder¬ 
ful  little  book,  telling  you  how  to  write  to  your 
sweetheart,  your  father,  mot  her,  sister,  brother, 
employer  ;  and,  in  fact,  everybody  and  anybody 
you  wish  to  write  to.  Every  young  man  and 
every  young  lady  in  the  land  should  have  tliis 
book.  It  iB  for  sale  by  all  newsdealers.  Price 
10  cents,  or  stmt  from  this  office  on  receipt  of 
price.  Addrbss  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29 
West  26th  Street,  New  York,. 

No.  54.  How  to  Keep  and  Manage  Pets. 
—Giving  complete  information  as  to  the  man¬ 
ner  and  method  of  raising,  keeping,  taming, 
breeding,  and  managing  all  kinds  ot  pets;  also 

Siving  full  instructions  for  making  cages,  etc. 

'ully  explained  by  28  illustrations,  making  it 
the  most  complete  book  of  the  kind  ever  pub¬ 
lished.  Price  10  cents.  Address  Frank  Tousey, 
publisher,  29  West  26th  Street,  New  York. 

No.  55.  How  to  Collect  Stamps  ami  Coins. 
—Containing  valuable  information  regarding 
the  collecting  and  arranging  of  stamps  ana 
coins.  Handsomely  illustrated.  Price  10  cents. 
For  sale  by  all  newsdealers  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  or  sent  to  your  address,  post-paid, 
on  receipt  of  price.  Address  Frank  Tousey, 
publisher,  29  West  26th  Street,  New  York. 


No.  56.  How  to  Become  an  Engineer. — 

Containing  full  instructions  how  to  proceed  in 
order  to  become  a  locomotive  engineer;  also  di¬ 
rections  for  building  a  model  locomotive;  to¬ 
gether  with  a  full  description  of  everything  an 
engineer  should  know.  Price  10  cents.  For 
sale  by  all  newsdealers,  or  we  will  send  it  to 
you,  postage  free,  upon  receipt  of  the  price.  Ad¬ 
dress  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th 
Street,  New  York. 


No.  57  How  to  make  Musical  Instru¬ 
ments— Full  directions  how  to  make  a  Banjo, 
Violin,  Zither,  AEolian  Harp,  Xylophone  and 
other  musical  instruments;  together  with  a 
brief  description  of  nearly  every  musical  instru¬ 
ment  used  in  ancient  or  modern  times.  Pro¬ 
fusely  illustrated.  By  Algernon  S.  Fitzgerald, 
for  20  years  bandmaster  of  the  Royal  Bengal 
Marines.  Price  10  cents.  For  sale  by  all  news¬ 
dealers  or  we  will  send  it  to  your  address,  post¬ 
paid,  on  receipt  of  the  price.  Address  Frank 
Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th  Street,  N.  Y. 


No.  58.  How  to  be  a  Detective. — By  Old 
King  Brady,  the  world  known  detective.  In 
which  he  lays  down  some  valuable  and  sensible 
rules  for  beginners,  and  also  relates  some  ad¬ 
ventures  and  experiences  of  well-known  detect¬ 
ives.  Price  10  cents.  For  sale  by  all  news¬ 
dealers  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  or 
sent  to  your  address,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of 
price.  Address  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29 
West  26th  Street,  New  York. 

No  59.  How  to  Make  a  Magic  Lantern. 
—Containing  a  description  of  the  lantern,  to¬ 
gether  with  its  history  and  invention.  Also 
full  directions  for  its  use  and  for  painting  slides. 
Handsomely  illustrated,  by  John  Allen.  Price 
10  cents.  For  sale  by  all  newsdealers  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  or  will  be  sent  to 
your  address,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price.  Ad¬ 
dress  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th 
Street,  New  York. 


No,  60.  How  to  Become  a  Photographer. 

—Containing  useful  information  regarding  the 
Camera  and  how  to  work  it;  also  how  to  make 
photographic  Magic  Lantern  Slides  and  other 
Transparencies.  Handsomely  illustrated.  By 
Captain  W.  De  W.  Abney.  Price  10  cents.  For 
sale  at  all  news-stands,  or  sent,  post  paid,  on 
receipt  of  price.  Address  Frank  Tousey,  pub¬ 
lisher,  29  West  26th  Street,  New  York. 


No.  61.  How  to  Become  a  Bowler. — A 

complete  manual  of  bowling.  Containing  full 
instructions  for  playing  all  the  standard  Ameri¬ 
can  and  German  games;  together  with  rules 
and  systems  of  sporiing  in  use  by  the  principal 
bowling  clubs  in  the  United  States.  By  Bar¬ 
tholomew  Batterson.  Price  10  cents.  For  sale 
by  all  newsdealers  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  or  sent  to  your  address,  postage  free, 
on  receipt  of  the  prico.  Address  Frank  Tousey, 
publisher,  29  West  26th  New  York. 


No.  62.  How  to  Become  a  West  Point 
Military  Cadet.— Containing  full  explanations 
how  to  gain  admittance,  course  of  Study,  Ex¬ 
aminations,  Duties,  Staff  of  Officers,  Post 
Guard,  Police  Regulations,  Fire  Department, 
and  all  a  boy  should  know  to  be  a  Cadet.  Com¬ 
piled  and  written  by  Lu  Senarens,  Author  of 
“How  to  Become  a  Naval  Cadet.’’  Price  10 
cents.  For  sale  by  every  newsdealer  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  or  will  bo  sent  to 
your  address,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  the  price. 
Address  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th 
Street,  New  York. 

No.  63.  How  to  Become  a  Naval  Cadet. — 
Complete  instructions  of  how  to  gain  admission 
to  the  Annapolis  Naval  Academy,  Also  con¬ 
taining  the  course  of  instructions,  descriptions 
of  grounds  and  buildings,  historical  sketch, 
and  everything  a  boy  should  know  to  become, 
an  officer  in  the  United  States  Navy.  Compiled 
and  written  by  Lu  Senarens,  Author  of  “How 
to  Become  a  West  Point  Military  Cadet.” 
Price  10  cents.  For  sale  by  every  newsdealer  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  or  will  be  sent 
to  your  address,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  the 
price.  Address  Prank  Tousey,  publisher,  29 
West  26th  Street,  New  York. 


No.  64.  How  to  Make  Electrical  Ma¬ 
chines. — Containing  full  directions  for  making 
electrical  machines,  induction  coils,  dynamos, 
and  many  novel  toys  to  be  worked  by  elec¬ 
tricity.  By  It.  A.  R.  Bennett.  Fully  illus¬ 
trated.  Price  10  cents.  For  sale  by  all  news¬ 
dealers  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  or 
will  be  sent  to  your  address,  post-paid,  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  price.  Address  Frank  Tousey,  publisher, 
29  West  26th  Street,  New  York. 

No.  65.  Muldoon’s  Jokes.— This  is  one  of 
the  most  original  joke  books  ever  published, 
and  it  is  brimful  of  wit  and  humor.  It  codtains 
a  large  collection  of  songs,  jokes,  conundrums, 
etc.,  of  Terrence  Muldoon,  the  great  wit, 
humorist,  and  practical  joker  of  the  day.  Wo 
offer  this  amusing  book,  together  with  the  pic¬ 
ture  of  “Muldoon,”  for  the  small  8’ y-  of  Iff 
cents.  Every  boy  who  can  enjoy  aj>  T  i  sub¬ 
stantial  joke  should  obtain  a  copy  irn'.Yc  lately. 
Address  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29  \V-J>st  26th 
Street,  New  York. 

No.  66.  How  to  Do  Puzzles. — Containing 
over  300  interesting  puzzles  and  conundrums, 
with  key  to  same.  A  complete  book.  Fully  illus¬ 
trated.  By  A.  Anderson.  Price  10  cents.  Ad¬ 
dress  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th. 
Street,  New  York. 

No.  67.  How  to  l>o  Electrical  Tricks. — 

Containing  a  large  collection  of  instructive  and 
highly  amusing  electrical  tricks,  together  with 
illustrations.  By  A.  Anderson.  Price  10  cents. 
Address  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th 
Street,  New  York. 
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No.  72.  How  to  Do  Sixty  Tricks  With 
Cards.— Embracing  all  of  the  latest  and  most 
deceptive  card  tricks,  with  illustrations.  By  A. 
Anderson.  Price  10  cents.  Address  Frank 
Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th  Street,  New 
York. 


No.  73.  How  to  Do  Tricks  With  Num¬ 
bers.— Showing  many  curious  tricks  with  fig¬ 
ures  and  the  magic  of  numbers.  By  A.  Ander¬ 
son.  Fully  illustrated.  Price  10  cents.  Ad¬ 
dress  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th 
Street,  New  York. 


No.  74.  How  to  Write  Letters  Correctly. 
— Containing  full  instructions  for  writing  let¬ 
ters  on  almost  any  subject;  also  rules  for  punc¬ 
tuation  and  composition;  together  with  speci¬ 
men  letters.  Price  10  cents.  Address  Frank 
Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th  Street,  New 
York. 


No.  75.  How  to  Become  a  Conjurer. — 
Containing  tricks  with  Dominoes,  Dice,  Cups 
and  Balls,  Hats,  etc.  Embracing  36  illustra¬ 
tions.  By  A.  Anderson.  Price  10  cents.  Ad¬ 
dress  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th 
Street,  New  York. 


No.  76.  How  to  Tell  Fortunes  by  the 
Hand.— Containing  rules  for  telling  fortunes 
by  the  aid  of  the  lines  of  the  hand,  or  the  secret 
of  palmistry.  Also  the  secret  of  telling  future 
events  by  aid  of  moles,  marks,  scars,  etc.  Illus¬ 
trated.  By  A.  Anderson.  Price  10  cents.  Ad¬ 
dress  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th 
Street,  New  York. 


No.  77.  How  to  Do  40  Tricks  With  Cards 

—Containing  deceptive  Card  Tricks  as  perform¬ 
ed  by  leading  conjurors  and  magicians.  Ar¬ 
ranged  for  home  amusement.  Fully  illustrated 
Trice  10  cents.  Address  Frank  Tousey.  nul* 
lisher,  29  West  26th  Street,  New  York. 


No.  78.  How  to  Do  the  Black  Art..— Con¬ 
taining  a  complete  description  of  the  mysteries 
of  Magic  and  Sleight-of-Hand.  together  with 
many  wonderful  experiments.  By  A.  Anderson 
Illustrated.  Price  10  cents.  Address  Frank 
Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th  Street,  Sew 
York. 


No.  68.  How  to  Do  Chemical  Tricks. — 
Containing  over  one  hundred  highly  amusing 
and  instructive  tricks  with  chemicals.  By  A. 
Anderson.  Handsomely  illustrated.  Price  Iff 
cents.  Address  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29 
West  26th  Street,  New  York. 
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No.  69.  How  to  Do  Sleight  of  Hand. — 

Containg  over  fifty  of  the  latest  and  best  tricks 
used  by  magicians.  Also  containing  the  secret 
of  second  sight.  Fully  illustrated.  By  A.  An¬ 
derson.  Price  10  cents.  Address  Frank  Tousey, 
publisher,  29  West  26th  Street,  New  York. 

No.  TO.  How  to  Make  Magic  Toys. — Con¬ 
taining  full  directions  fur  making  Magic  Toys 
and  devices  of  many  kinds.  By  A.  Anderson. 
Fully  illustrated.  Price  10  cents.  Address 
Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th  Street, 
New  York. 


No.  71.  How  to  Do  Mechanical  Tricks. — 

Containing  complete  instructions  for  performing 
over  sixty  Mechanical  Tricks.  By  A.  Anderson. 
Fully  illustrated.  Price  10  cents.  Address 
Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th  Street, 
New  York. 
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No.  79.  How  to  Become  an  Actor— Con¬ 
taining  complete  instructions  how  to  make  up 
for  various  characters  on  the  stage;  Euro;  her 
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